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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_ 

“JT is many weeks since we ventured to say that Lord Rose- 

bery had prevailed upon the Mekong because he had in- 
serted China between France and Britain, in Indo-China. On 
Monday last the Times’ correspondent in Paris reported that 
before the fall of the Dupuy Cabinet Lord Dufferin and M. 
Develle had agreed that a buffer State should be constructed, 
partly out of Siamese territory and partly out of British, 
which should be handed over to China to possess and govern. 
The Chinese have agreed with great willingness to this 
arrangement, which relieves them from the fear of the upper 
valleys of the Mekong being made an entrance into Yunan, 
and it will be completed as soon as the Commissioners 
despatched by each Power have agreed on delimitations. A 
portion of the Parisian Press is furious with this announce- 
ment, and calls upon M. Casimir Périer to repudiate it; but he 
will be slow to cancel negotiations which leave France peaceful 
possession of fifty-two thousand square miles of territory, and 
exempt her from any dread that as Burmah absorbs and civi- 
lises the Shan States she may on some favourable opportunity 
pour down into Tonquin. The advantage of a State usually 
neutral, but which neither Power will attack, being inserted 
between two susceptible Powers like France and England, is 
mutual, and is not likely to miss the notice of statesmen not 
possessed with the notion of immediate expansion. Sir E, 
Grey stated on Thursday that the report about China was 
premature, but we fancy it will be found correct. A buffer 
State without China would be a No-Man’s Land. 








M. Casimir Périer has yielded to M. Carnot’s importunity, 
and has formed a Ministry, in which the principal figures are 
‘General Mercier, as Minister of War; M. Raynal, as Minister 
of the Interior; M. Burdeau, as Minister of Finance; and M. 
Spuller, as Minister of Instruction. All these, M. Burdeau 
especially, are competent men, and the Premier himself takes 
the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry met the 
Chambers on Monday, and as the Cabinet is homogeneous, 
it was expected to give out a most distinct sound. The 
programme is, however, quite curiously vague, almost the only 
distinct promise being that the Ministry will remodel taxation 
so as to reach “acquired wealth.” This is understood to mean 
that individual incomes will not be taxed, that being inqui- 
sitorial, but that corporate incomes will, they being already 
known. The justice of that arrangement—which, moreover, 
will not be a fruitful one—is not exactly patent; but it is true 
that the ownership of shares is more widely diffused in France 
than in Great Britain. There is to be an increase in the suc- 
cession-duty, “ moderate in the direct line.” For the rest, 
the Cabinet is to do, vaguely, grand things—for example, “to 
combat Socialist doctrines not with disdain, but by the 
generous and fruitful action at the disposal of the State,”— 
that is, to bribe Socialists instead of imprisoning them. The 
“courage of our valiant rural democracy ” is to be restored, 








and their efforts “seconded.” Foreign policy is “to be in- 
spired by what is commanded by the dignity of a nation, 
powerful enough to proclaim that it sincerely desires peace ; ” 
“and internally it is the ambition of the Government to 
efface prejudice and to convince its adversaries.” At this, 
all mankind will say “Hear, hear!” but one would like 
to know a little how these excellent ends are to be secured. 
At present, the Government programme is perhaps a little 
too like the great Hindoo formula, that “the first duty of a 
good King is to nourish the good and put down the bad,” 
which is very true indeed as a maxim, and utterly inane. 


The new Ministry may become strong, but it is not so yet, 
Frenchmen being a little sick of so many dinners of tongue 
cooked with cream. As soon as the Premier sat down, M. Pas- 
chal Grousset, a sane Socialist of gentle manners, rose to pro- 
pose an amnesty for all political offenders, including Bourbons, 
Boulangists, Socialists, Anarchist writers, and leaders of 
strikes; and though the Government fought hard, he was 
defeated only by 257 votes to 226, a majority of 31, or one less 
than the thirty-two avowed Monarchists who voted with the 
Premier. A hundred Moderates and Radical Deputies stood 
sullenly aside, thinking the programme a mere piece of verbiage. 
The same spirit was evinced on the following day, when the 
Government candidate, M. Dupuy, was elected President of 
the Chamber, but only by 251 votes to 213. As the Moderates 
are supposed to count at least 300 regular supporters, these 
are ominous signs, as is also the sudden turn of the Oppor- 
tunist Press towards Colonial affairs. England, that detest- 
able Power, is to be punished for “interfering” in Siam, in 
Madagascar, and in the French Soudan, the latter in the 
interest of the Niger Company. We shall see how it all 
works out; but clearly M. Casimir Périer and Co. have pro- 
duced no enthusiasm and brought forward no orator. M. 
Raynal, when resisting the Amnesty, was, it is asserted, barely 
intelligible, and created a scene by calling the Boulangists 
treasonable persons. The Moderates are like a household of 
brothers and sisters who are all united and all very jealous 
about a will. 


The Report of the Committee of Inquiry directed to investi- 
gate the circumstances attending the military suppression 
of the riot at Featherstone on September 7th, completely 
exonerates the authorities. The Committee, which contained 
the strong Radical, Mr. Haldane, as well as Lord Justice 
Bowen and Sir A. Rollit, declare that the Ackton Hall Colliery 
was in the kind of danger which justifies soldiers in firing, 
and, indeed, compels them to fire, not to do so being a legal 
misdemeanour; that all care and skill were exercised ; and that 
the firing being legal, the death of the innocent, if any inno- 
cent man died, must be accounted accidental. The Committee 
further describe the state of the law with great lucidity, the 
essence of their remarks being that soldiers have precisely 
the right and duty to prevent riot which other people 
have; that the Riot Act only makes the refusal to disperse 
within one hour a felony; and that the presence of’a Magis- 
trate, though highly advisable, is not legally essential. They 
add a suggestion which is, we think, a little weak, that it 
might be useful when soldiers are firing on crowds to use a 
weapon less formidable than the modern rifle. That is Mr. 
Forster’s buckshot plan, and has this evil effect, that in 
diminishing the danger of death it diminishes that panic of 
the mob which it is the truest mercy to create. It is because 
the modern soldier is irresistible, that in a collision between 
soldiers and civilians so few lives are usually taken. The 
Peterloo massacre was the work of yeomanry using sabres. 


Mr. Asquith made a short speech at the Eighty Club on 
Wednesday, in which he declared that the Government were 
determined to dispose of the Parish Councils Bill and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, as far as the lower House is concerned, 
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before the Prorogation; and deprecated that excess of affec- 
tion which some of the Members of both parties are showing 
for the former Bill, which is too likely to end in smothering 
it with too muchlove. The embarrassing side of the situation 
is that the Gladstonians seem just as eager to press their 
amendments on the Government as the Unionists,—a fact 
which makes the use of the “ guillotine ” almost impossible. 
On the subject of “contracting-out” of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, Mr. Asquith declared that if the Lords 
amended it so as to admit contracting-out in any case where 
a bare majority of the employés under any particular com- 
pany vote for contracting-out, the whole value of the Bill 
would be destroyed. The pressure of employers would 
generally secure a bare majority for the workmen who 
favour the employers’ view, so that any strong firm of 
employers could manage to foil the intentions of the Act 
altogether. Mr. Asquith was careful not to indicate what 
the Government would do, in case a two-thirds majority 
of the employés were to be made the condition of the right 
to contract out of the Bill. Nor did he deal at all with the 
extraordinary interference with the liberty of the working 
class to judge for themselves, which the Bill in its present 
shape not only justifies but enforces. It is the flower of a 


democratic despotism. 


During the week, Parliament has done nothing but plough 
through the Parish Councils Bill. On Monday, Mr. Bolton 
proposed to abolish compounding in the case of parish rates, 
—i.e., to make the small occupiers pay their rates with their own 
hands; but this was opposed by Sir William Harcourt, on 
the ground that the proposal “ was calculated to render the 
measure extremely unpopular,”—a curious admission. On a 
division, Mr. Bolton’s amendment was lost by 63 (195 to 132). On 
Tuesday, a lively discussion took place on Mr. Strachey’s pro- 
posal to place the whole of the non-ecclesiastical parish charities 
under the Councils. Mr. Fowler opposed “the dispossession 
of the existing trustees;” but after Mr. Chamberlain had 
denounced the President of the Local Government Board for 
his ultra-Toryism, and several Radical Members, including 
Sir Charles Dilke, had spoken strongly against the attitude 
of the Government, the Solicitor-General was put up to throw 
over Mr. Fowler, and to announce that the Ministry, though 
still refusing Mr. Strachey’s amendment, would agree to that 
of Mr. Cobb when it came on,—an amendment under which, 
in the case of non-ecclesiastical charities, the Parish Councils 
would be enabled to appoint a majority of the trustees. We 
have dealt elsewhere with the merits of the dispute, and will 
only note here that Mr. Gladstone covered this rather awkward 
change of front in face of the enemy by a masterly use of 
his oratorical powers. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
found “the declaration of the Solicitor-General perfectly com- 
patible with the pledges of my right hon. friend, the President 
of the Local Government Board,”’—in spite of the fact that 
one was practically a direct negative of the other. Ultimately, 
Mr. Strachey’s amendment was negatived by 184 (251 to 67). 





On Wednesday, the chief point of interest raised was Mr. 
Courtney’s proposal that parish charities founded before 
January 1, 1840, should not be included in the Act. Sir 
Charles Dilke, however, who appears to be the guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of the Ministry in matters of parish 
philanthropy, “thought that the amendment ought not to 
be agreed to.” His lead was followed by Mr. Gladstone, and 
on a division Mr. Courtney’s very moderate and reasonable 
proviso was negatived by 45 (183 to 138). On Thursday, the 
House discussed at great length Mr. Cobb’s amendment, 
under which a majority of trustees chosen by the Parish 
Councils will be added to the Trustee Charities. The debate, 
in effect, turned upon the question whether the Government 
were not acting contrary to their solemn pledges made to the 
House on the second reading. After a very laboured speech 
by Mr. Fowler, Mr. Stanhope described their action as “a 
gross breach of faith,” and constituting “a fearful innovation 
upon the proposals which had hitherto been made.” This 
brought forth a speech from Mr. Gladstone, in which, with 
infinite gusto, he explained away Mr. Fowler’s original 
speech, and left the right honourable gentleman, like the 
politician in the “Biglow Papers,” triumphantly facing 
“north by south.” As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach put it, 
Mr. Gladstone, “in a torrent of words,” declared that there 
was “no difference between the elective trustees being one- 





third of the body and their being a majority of the body.” Ip 
this cleft stick the Opposition kept the Government till, at 19 
o'clock, the debate stood adjourned. 


On Tuesday a deputation from miners’ insurance societies, 
in Wales, Cheshire, and Lancashire, whose members number 
128,000, waited on Lord Salisbury at Arlington Street to pro- 
test against the proposal to prohibit contracting-out in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. Mr. Richards, who spoke for the 
miners of South Wales, mentioned that his society insured 
against all accidents, and that the fund consisted of £346,223, 
of which £77,261 had been given by the masters, and £15,000 
by honorary members. “The society had been damaged by 
the prospect of the present Bill’s passing in its existing form, 
Employers who would otherwise join in making insurance 
provisions were deterred by the Bill. They only desired to be 
free to make the best bargain they could.” Lord Salisbury, 
in reply, made a moderately expressed but yet firm speech in 
favour of freedom. “TI will,” he ended, “ resist this particular 
clause as far as I can, and will carefully consider all that you 
have proposed, and we will do our best to obtain for you that 
freedom which you desire.” It certainly looksas if the Lords, 
in insisting on contracting-out plus insurance being allowed, 
would once again better represent popular feeling than the 
House of Commons. 


Professor Tyndall died on Monday at his house at Hasle.- 
mere, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, his death being 
caused by a very sad accident in his wife’s mistake of a bottle 
of chloral for sulphate of magnesia. For many hours every 
effort was made to get rid of the chloral and to inject ether, 
which partially succeeded; but in the end the Professor’s 
weakened frame sank under the depressing effect of the chloral. 
Every one will feel the deepest sympathy with his wife, whose 
error was caused by her ignorance that a second bottle of 
chloral had come in without her knowledge. Professor Tyndall 
was born at Leighlin Bridge, near Carlow, in 1820, and his 
father, poor as he was, kept his son at school till he was 
nineteen. At first he joined the Ordnance Survey, but later 
he went to study chemistry at the University of Marburg, 
in Hesse-Cassel, under Bunsen, the discoverer of spectrum 
analysis; and about the year 1853 he was appointed Professor 
of Physics in the Royal Institution, and after Faraday’s 
death, Resident Director, an appointment which he retained 
until his retirement in 1887. He was very great in the ex- 
position of physical laws, and his lectures in the Royal Insti- 
tution were probably more eagerly listened to by the young 
than any other scientific lectures of our day. 


As President of the British Association in its Belfast 
meeting in August, 1874, Professor Tyndall created much 
sensation by declaring his belief that in matter we find 
“the promise and potency of every form and quality of 
life.” He qualified the assertion by declaring that the 
passage from matter to mind is inscrutable, and that there 
is much mystery and room for the play of poetic imagina- 
tion about the transition from modes of matter to modes of 
mind; but he never revoked that expression of belief which 
made him the representative in this country of a sort of 
poetical materialism. He was a rash politician, too fond of 
declaring the leader of the party to which he was opposed 
deserving of the block, even while he professed for him 
deep personal tenderness and attachment. A great experi- 
mentalist, an enthusiastic discoverer, a very warm-hearted 
man, and a hasty and explosive thinker in every field that 
was not purely physical, his was one of the most char- 
acteristic figures of the last fifty years. In the field of 
philosophy, he was a rhetorician only, in the field of physics 
an exact thinker. 


Professor Tyndall was not only an enterprising investigator, 
he was one of the most enterprising mountaineers of his day. 
Mr. W. M. Conway gives an interesting account of this side 
of the Professor in the Westminster Gazette of Thursday. 
Not unfrequently he would scale a difficult mountain alone, 
and without a guide. He climbed Monte Rosa in this fashion. 
And even when accompanied by guides, he would stray away 
from the party and incur great risks at a distance from them. 
Though he preached the folly of lonely mountaineering to 
others, he could not resist the temptation of the same rash- 
ness himself; and it is evident that he carried something 
of the same audacity into his metaphysical theorising, and 
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sometimes attempted short cuts to truth that were not only 
unfortunate, but, on the whole, misleading. His physique was 
well adapted for the most venturesome climbing, nor was his 
imagination at all less daring and eager in its mental and 
moral feats. But much as nerve and audacity will do to 
surmount peril in physical adventures, they are not qualities 
well fitted to aid the imagination in mastering truth in 
relation to such subjects as the nature of the connection 
between mind and matter. There what you want is patience, 
coolness, and a keen eye for the various effects of various 
causes. Professor Tyndall’s confident surmise that all the 
potencies of the human mind were implicitly contained 
in the various forms of earthly matter, was merely an 
attempt to spring across a chasm over which there was no 
manner of bridge. 


A very strong deputation in favour of the Local Veto Bill 
was received on Thursday by Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Har- 
court. The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed them that 
the Government adhered firmly to their Bill, and were con- 
vinced that it had the support of the majority of the electors. 
He believed that Sir W. Lawson, if he lived, would yet enter 
the promised land. The Government had not proposed, and 
would not propose, pecuniary compensation in the Bill to 
any publican. He did not believe in any measure short of a 
local power of absolute prohibition. Mr. Gladstone entirely 
endorsed Sir W. Harcourt’s declarations, and maintained that 
it was as just to allow the people of a parish to veto public- 
houses as to allow the owner of the soil of a parish to veto 
them. The Government, continued Mr. Gladstone, would 
“palter with none of its pledges.” That is unusually frank 
and explicit, and shows that the Government intends, if it can, 
to carry through Irish Home-rule. As we believe the teeto- 
talers to be about equal in number to the publicans, we do 
not regard the question as one of party exigency at all. It is 
simply whether an Englishman shall or shall not settle his 
own diet. If every man in the country thoaght Mr. Gladstone 
wrong in taking a glass of port, his right to take it would 
remain unimpeached and unimpeachable. 


The Italian Government is in rather a serious scrape. Signor 
Zanardelli has entirely failed in his effort to form a Ministry, 
he shrinking from the strong measures, especially in the way 
of taxation and “ purification,” which statesmen see to be in- 
dispensable. It is therefore necessary, according to the highly 
informed correspondent of the Times, to summon either Signor 
Crispi or Signor Sarraco, who has the confidence of the 
Chamber, and the King is supposed to be reluctant to take 
either step. His Majesty is therefore for the moment un- 
popular in Rome, where the seriousness of the crisis is 
severely felt. King Humbert can hardly have any personal 
dislike to Signor Crispi, with whom he has worked for years ; 
and it is more probable that he dreads the almost revolutionary 
vigour required to put the finances straight, and would rather 
keep his Army at its present level. The changes must how- 
ever be made, if Italy is to be solvent, and the King will 
doubtless speedily give way. He is not a spendthrift like his 
father, but a thrifty financier like a Hohenzollern. There is 
no way out of the difficulty, except the reduction of the Army 
by two corps d’armée, the dismissal of all superfluous officials, 
and the imposition of some new tax which will yield two 
millions. 


; It would seem probable that Admiral de Mello, the 
insurgent leader in Brazil, intends to follow the precedent 
set in Chili. A strongly organised, though small, army has 
grown up in Rio Grande do Sul, and has beaten the Republican 
troops; and Admiral de Mello proposes to bring that army 
to fight Marshal Peixoto’s men. He has therefore broken out 
of the harbour of Rio, and steamed south, where he will em- 
bark his new force for Rio. Without strength on land, in 
fact, he cannot hope to terminate the contest; for neither 
fleet nor army can quite destroy the other. On his side, 
Marshal Peixoto is trying to bring up a new fleet purchased in 
New York ; but he is unlucky, and his best vessel has been so 
injured in her engines that she has gone to the West Indies 
for repairs. The injury was, it is believed, wilfully caused by 
an engineer devoted to the insurgents. The chances of an 
immediate settlement are therefore very feeble, and of course 
every month of the war not only diminishes the resources of 
Brazil, but increases the inclination of the maritime provinces 
to break away from her. 





Marshal Martinez Campos may be intending an immediate 
campaign in the Riff country. It is said that he is, and that 
the great Arab tribes are preparing to resist him to the death. 
His actions, however, suggest to cool observers that he has a 
different plan in his head. It is, to draw in the external forts 
around Melilla, and demand of the Sultan a neutral zone, 
within which neither Moors nor Spaniards shall be allowed to 
live. This will apparently increase Spanish influence, and be 
at all events a treaty dictated by Spain; while it will allow 
the Spaniards to keep Melilla without a permanent garrison 
of ten thousand men. The Marshal evidently does not desire 
either to stir up the Moors, or to be bullied by Chauvinist 
opinion at home; for he has issued two proclamations, one 
threatening death to any soldier who outrages Kabyles, and 
the other prohibiting the publication of any military news 
under the same penalty. 


On Saturday last, a gathering of old Balliol men, remark- 
able alike in quantity and quality, met in the theatre of the 
University of London, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, 
to consider what form should be given to a memorial of the 
late Master. Among the speakers were Lord Salisbury—the 
Chancellor of Oxford University—Lords Herschell, Bowen, 
and Coleridge, Mr. Asquith, and the Bishop of London. The 
chief resolution adopted was a thoroughly sound one. It was 
to raise a fund to be applied “to maintain, strengthen, and 
extend the educational work of Balliol College.” This is 
certainly what the Master would have wished, and all old 
Balliol men will agree in what Lord Bowen said as to the 
necessity for preventing the Fellows of Balliol from continuing 
“to mulct themselves in order that Balliol should flourish.” The 
College, which is one of the poorest in Oxford, though it does 
the most work, distinctly needs more funds. To those who 
were not personal friends of the Master, some of the speaking 
may seem to have been a little idolatrous in tone, but there is no 
question that Professor Jowett had an extraordinary power of 
helping young men to get better work out of themselves than 
they could, or would, have got without his aid. Prince Svasti 
of Siam, a former Balliol man, quoted in his speech a charac- 
teristic remark made by the Master, in a letter addressed to 
him when going through a course of study in retirement as a 
Buddhist priest. “In no religion can we go beyond what is 
highest in the mind, and that is enough.” That is true; but 
is it true that in any religion but one, we get up to what is 
highest in the mind ? 


A letter from Mr. Ernest C. F. James, who accompanied the 
fleet of small ships which sailed last summer for the Yenesei 
with rails for the Siberian railway, was published in Monday's 
Times, giving very satisfactory accounts of the state of the 
Kara Sea, which Dr. Nansen’s expedition would have to cross, 
and expressing a conviction that at least in that part of the 
expedition Dr. Nansen would meet with no sort of difficulty. 
The Times also points out that Dr. Nansen had written to a 
Russian Admiral, approving of an attempt to communicate 
with him in 1894 in Franz Josef Land or any land in 
the same parallel further east, and promising that if he struck 
any part of that land, he would erect cairns of stones and 
surmount them with a flag, giving information of his where- 
abouts and his plans. It is extremely likely that Dr. Nansen’s 
expedition will generate various relief expeditions intended 
to supply him with food and with encouragement from home. 
Adventurous enterprises of this nature never come alone ;— 
enterprise breeds enterprise. 


The evidence given before the Opium Commission in Cal- 
cutta by Mr. James Monro is a remarkable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. Mr. Monro is the well-known 
civilian who, after a successful Indian career as Inspector- 
General of Police in Bengal, was appointed Chief Com- 
missioner of Police in London. He is a man of deep 
religious feeling, and has gone to India as a self-supporting 
missionary, and his testimony is therefore unbiassed by any 
class-feeling. He emphatically denied that the use of opium 
produced any general demoralisation, and thought that pro- 
hibition would produce worse evils. One of these, in native 
judgment, is the use of spirits. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 97} x.d. 
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—— 
THE PROSPECT FOR PARLIAMENT. 


\ { R. ASQUITH’S declaration at the Eighty Club, that 

the Government are determined to go on steadily 
with the Session till they have done at least all that the 
House of Commons has to do towards the passing of the 
two measures for the sake of which they summoned the 
Autumn Session, opens out a still nearer prospect of those 
exhausting and year-long labours for Parliament, which 
contrast so strangely with the cry of the working-classes 
for more leisure and shorter hours. If the Parish Councils 
Bill is not finished before Christmas, which is now hardly 
possible, the House of Commons will adjourn to January, 
and complete its already Brobdingnagian Session in that 
bleak and trying month before the Prorogation. Then the 
next Session, if no dissolution comes to postpone it, is to 
be a remarkably full and long one; the House must meet 
again in February to attack the Registration Bill, the 
One Man One Vote Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
and any other measure which the Government choose to 
take as properly belonging to the Liverpool programme. 
That is a prospect of incessant labour before which even 
the boldest Radical may quail; nor do we see why, 
with the modern eagerness of Members of Parliament to 
speak on almost all the details, as well as almost all 
the principles, of almost all the Bills submitted to the 
House of Commons, every Session should not tend 
to drag itself out to this enormous length, and to 
curtail, little by little, the bits of holidays, till the 
whole time of Representatives is as fully absorbed in the 
work of representing, as the whole time of a brick- 
layer or a cotton-spinner is in the work of laying bricks 
or weaving yar. More and more devotedly the Repre- 
sentatives toil in the service of the Democracy ; more and 
more devotedly do they examine and discuss every aspect 
and every petty regulation which they embody in their 
more and more elaborate measures for the lightening and 
protection of other men’s labour; and yet more and more 
is required of them, and more and more complex their work 
becomes. It is easy to see that representation at this rate 
must soon be a profession, and a very laborious profession ; 
and not only will it have to be a paid profession, like other 
professions, but it will fall into the hands of men who will 
not regard it as the occupation of their leisure, but as the 
only business of their life; in other words, into the hands 
of professional politicians, who think no more of spending 
their whole lives in the House than bank-clerks think 
of spending their whole lives at their desk, or agri- 
cultural labourers of spending their whole lives sowing 
and reaping and mowing and planting and pruning. 
We do not see how this tendency can, under present 
conditions, be anyhow got rid of. Conservatives will 
necessarily be as anxious to outdo the Liberals in their 
energetic competition for the favour of the masses as the 
Liberals are to outdo the Conservatives. The elaborateness 
of public measures must increase with every extension of 
the area of labour with which they deal. The difficulty and 
the minuteness of the knowledge required in discussing 
them are always on the increase, as well as the greediness 
of popular claims. Everything seems to show that the 
body which is expected to improve the condition of the 
labourers, will be more and more compelled to sacrifice its 
own well-being to the well-being of those on whose behalf it 
labours, until the time arrives, which will arrive before very 
long, when the people see the vanity of legislative pro- 
visions for their benefit, and begin, as the Democracy of 
the United States has already begun, to think that their 
representatives do more harm than good, and that the 
more carefully they are restricted to short hours and few 
Sessions, the less mischief they will do. 

One thing seems to us certain, that the tendency of this 
overwork is to very slovenly work and probably very 
bad work. The Irish Home-rule Bill is the worst piece 
of work ever turned out by Parliament; and if it had 
been passed into law, would have left the largest crop of 
unsolved problems and unexpected consequences which 
any piece of legislation in this country had ever produced. 
It promises to be the same with the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the Parish Councils Bill. At every step diffi- 
culties arise, which have to be determined, if at all, by 
the chapter of accidents, and which will lead to innumer- 





with elaborate measures, which are breaking quite new 
ground, and yet new ground essentially affecting the 
life of hundreds of thousands or even millions: and 
more and more difficult is it to foresee how each new pro- 
posal will work when it comes into practice. Moreover 
the Legislators come to most of these discussions with 
thoroughly exhausted minds, instead of minds strong and’ 
fresh from out-of-door pursuits; and in the eagerness to 
confer on the public new privileges, many of the privileges 
conferred become privileges which will enable them, and 
we should fear, tempt them, to kill the goose which 
lays the golden eggs. If we understand the Employers” 
Liability Bill at all, it is one to frighten capital’ out 
of trade. And if we understand the Parish Councils Bill, 
at all, it is becoming one which will enormously damp 
the zeal of philanthropists and reformers. If nobody is to 
found a new institution without having colleagues forced’ 
upon his trustees who do not enter into his views or share 
bis motives, founders will soon become very scarce indeed, 
You cannot seize upon and impound the resources pro- 
vided by benevolent men for their own favourite ends, and 
pervert these resources to other uses in which the founders 
feel no interest, without disgusting them with their philan- 
thropic schemes ; and this is apparently what the Parish 
Councils Bill is going to enable the village Democracy to. 
do. The number of loose threads left, partly intentionally, 
partly unintentionally, in our modern Democratic legis. 
lation is alarming. It is by these loose threads that 
a measure is diverted from its original purpose to 
purposes which the Legislature had never anticipated 
or even conceived; and yet many of these loose threads. 
are deliberately left, while a good many more are left 
by inadvertence. Legislation which is at once con- 
ceived in a spirit of flattery to the people, and 
executed by exhausted Legislators, is Legislation certain. 
to be converted to ends of which the originators never 
dreamed. 

We do not feel a doubt that services such as that of 
which Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are gleefully boast- 
ing as storing up for themselves an immense stock of 
political merit, must lead, and lead soon, to the payment 
of Members, and the retirement of the unpaid political 
labourers from the competition. And the classes who will 
be driven out of politics, partly by the immense labour 
demanded of them, partly by antipathy to the work 
expected of them, will become the objects of popular sus- 
picion, and the subjects of something like special disabili- 
ties, if at least special taxation is, as it surely is, a 
disability. Every fresh advance of the Democratic spirit 
threatens to alienate more and more those who now give: 
their labour and time gratuitously to the work of legisla- 
tion, as well as those who spend their whole spare time 
in devising new forms of help for the people. Perhaps 
we should not need to regret this, if the successors of 
these amateur legislators and philanthropists were deeply 
impressed with the duty of understanding the limits of our 
power for good. But this is just what at present they seem 
least to understand. They want to swamp the County 
Bench with ignorant and untrained Justices of the Peace, 
and to dictate to the employers of labour in the most 
arbitrary fashion what they ought to do with their own 
capital. That is the way not only to degrade the House 
of Commons, but to degrade the sense of justice through- 
out the kingdom. What seems rapidly approaching is a 
House of Commons as little scrupulous and as much 
dominated by caucuses as the House of Representatives 
at Washington, without those strict limitations on their 
power which the American Constitution imposes on the 
rashness and impatience of the Democratic spirit. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


N CARNOT has got the Premier he wished for, but 

e whether he has also secured a stable Ministry is 
a widely different matter. We suspect he has not. M. 
Casimir Perier is, it is true, a decided Moderate, and 
the Moderates are supposed to have a majority in the 
Chamber, and agreement between the Premier and the 
majority is, of course, the first condition of success. He 
has, moreover, got together without difficuity a Ministry 
which contains some acceptable names. He _ himself 
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io of Foreign Affairs, in which he has 
had experience. M. Burdeau, the Minister of Finance, 
is at once competent and respected ; M. Raynal, the 
Minister of the Interior, 1s a determined man, who has, 
without being an orator, obtained weight in the House ; 
General Mercier is approved as Minister of War ; and M. 
Spuller, Minister of Instruction and Worship, retains, as 
Gambetta’s friend and counsellor, the kindly liking of the 
re) portunists. Those five are decidedly able men ; and 
with those five departments well filled, a Ministry 
in France should be able to get along. Never- 
theless, it is evident from the first that the Chamber 
regards the Ministry without enthusiasm, and will 
not be specially anxious to avoid its overthrow. The 
majority, in fact, think it too Whiggish. They 
wanted a Moderate Ministry which would lean to- 
wards the Left, and secure the workmen’s votes, and they 
see a Moderate Ministry with a leaning to the Right so 
decided, that Radicals already denounce it as reactionary. 
They are not, therefore, sincerely pleased, and their 
pleasure was not deepened by the new programme read 
on Monday, which is certainly rather a windy affair. It 
is said to have been drafted by M. Casimir Perier himself, 
and promises to “ serve the Democracy with devotion and 
confidence,” and to combat Socialism with “the generous 
and fruitful action at the disposal of the State.” 
The Ministry will “ readjust the burden of taxation,” and 
make it reach acquired wealth; will “second the efforts 
of our valiant rural Democracy ;” and will “study the 
question of a general superannuation fund.” They will 
not ask for a revision of the Constitution, or for a separa- 
tion of Church and State; will maintain a foreign policy 
at once peaceful and dignified; and will demand from 
the Assembly “ the permanent co-operation of a majority 
resolved on serving the cause to which we give our 
whole heart and all the strength of our will.” It is 
exceedingly proper all that, but it is also a little vague; 
and te a House Icnging for definite proposals and unmis- 
takable leadership, it must have seemed just a little 
imbecile, much more so than M. Dupuy’s, which did at 
least reject the idea of an income-tax, and promise to 
strengthen the police-laws for a struggle against the 
Anarchists. Accordingly, when the test-question of 
the general political amnesty was put before the 
Premier, he was very nearly beaten. This amnesty 
was to include all political offenders, from the Comte 
de Paris down to M. Rochefort and the strikers 
in mining riots, and was, of course, strenuously resisted 
by the Government, whose advocate, M. Raynal, called 
Boulangism lése-patrie ; but when the division was taken, 
the amnesty was rejected by only 257 votes to 226, 
a hundred Members refusing to vote at all. That 
was decidedly not encouraging; nor was the vote of 
Tuesday, for a new President of the Chamber. The 
Government put up M. Dupuy, the Premier, who 
fell yesterday, and he was duly elected, but only by 
a majority of 38, nearly a hundred Deputies again re- 
fusing to record their votes. It is said, moreover, 
that of the majority in both instances, 32 were Mon- 
archists, and that, consequently, the Ministry on the first 
occasion were not supported by a clear majority of their 
own Republican friends. These are ominous signs, all the 
more because none of the grand dividing questions have 
yet come up, and the majority had only to display a 
general willingness to give the new Ministry atrial. It 
must rather take the heart out of a strong Minister 
like M. Casimir Perier to be received in that fashion, and 
to feel that, however long the Chamber may tolerate him, 
: has no more wish to see him in power than anybody 
else, 

The truth is, as we insisted last week, there is no clear 
Wajoricy in the Chamber, and no Government, therefore, 
not menaced by some imminent danger, can hope to secure 
one. There is, it is true, a general wish to do something 
for artisans, and so render that section of the people as 
steadily loyal to the Constitutional Republic as the 
peasantry appear for the present to be; but there is not 
tne beginning of an agreement as to the method of 
accomplishing the end. Some wish to secure it through 
fiscal rearrangement ; some, who apparently include the 
Premier, hope for it through the “ generous and fruitful 
action of the State,” meaning, we suppose, great advances 
to labour societies; and some, again, through the old 
method of laissez-faire ; but they will not trust each 


a 
takes the portfol 


other, they do not like each other, and they cohere, 
therefore, only for what in the political life of a 
country may be described as minutes. In many 
countries, under such circumstances, the majority 
aggregates itself round a man, as it did for years in 
Austria round Count Taaffe, and does in England at 
this moment round Mr. Gladstone; but the French 
Chambers have no man of the kind, not even a man of 
easy pliability, who can induce the groups to keep nomi- 
nally together and seem to govern steadily. The twenty 
years of Republicanism in France have produced no 
person of the smallest importance, even from the wish of 
the Chamber to hear him speak. The violent sections 
have not yielded a man competent to be a Minister, 
and the moderate sections have been led by “ plain 
men” of about the stamp of Mr. Fowler. M. Casimir 
Perier is better than that, no doubt; but he is a 
man of will rather than of force, and he certainly has 
not so far attracted the majority as to turn them into 
a cokerent body. They do not care whether he stands or 
falls, and indeed, but for the Monarchists, he would have 
fallen on the very first day of his régime, and fallen before 
an attack led by M. Paschal Grousset! How is it possible 
for a Government to be “ good” under such conditions, to 
adopt a wise policy, to bring in large Bills, or even to 
carry on the Executive which, in France, is over- 
whelmed with work, with anything like heart? They 
are not standing on a platform, but on a swing-bridge 
which may open at any moment and let them through. 
They must, therefore, be a little undignified, a little 
shifty, a little disposed to prevent rushes, and to 
distribute the weight of affairs so as to keep it from 
pressing on the point where the opening is most likely to 
occur. We do not say that M. Casimir Perier will be 
immediately overthrown. Probably he will be tolerated 
for many months, but in those months it will be impos- 
sible for him to do anything great. He will just get along 
like the rest, until some incident occurs which reveals the 
hollowness of the support upon which, and which alone, 
he relies for leverage. He has no greater support, be it 
remembered, to appeal to. If the groups press Mr. 
Gladstone beyond his patience, a suggestion quite 
within the range of possibility, he may by constitu- 
tional right appeal to the people, and demand a coherent 
majority devoted at least to his own name, but M. 
Casimir Perier has not that power. He can only resign, 
which is just what his adversaries intend; and none of 
the electors outside will so much as notice his fall. He 
will, says the Times correspondent, fall with dignity when 
his time arrives, and we dare say that is true; but how 
does that benefit France, which, meanwhile, is deprived of 
all the advantage she might receive from an excellent 
Minister if he were sure of even a few years of powert 
If any one wants a defence of Government by party 
instead of Government by groups, France is the most 
intelligible of object-lessons. 

It is quite likely that it may remain so. We can see 
nothing that can remedy the situation, except one of 
three things, none of which may happen, and all of whick 
are in a greater or less degree unlikely. France may find 
herself in presence of some great internal danger, and a 
Government may suddenly be supported as the only ark 
of safety,—the groups, in fact, disappearing before an 
outburst of painful emotion. That might happen in a 
moment in the event of an Anarchist success, or of a 
quarrel between Paris and the Army or the Assembly ; 
but it is a mere possibility, as much out of calculation as 
the death of a generalissimo the day before a great battle. 
Ora great Parliamentarian might arise, able to manage the 
Chamber and hold the groups, whether by adroitness or 
terror, forcibly together ; but men rarely turn up in that 
way, and there is not at present a sign of such a man in 
France. Or, lastly, the statesmen and the people, botk 
together aware of some fatal source of weakness at the 
centre, might revise the Constitution, and grant to 
the President the power he lacks of dissolving the 
Chambers—both of them—as a penal measure. That, no 
doubt, would enable a strong Government to bind its 
faggots, for a dissolution is even more dreaded in France 
than in England. It costs more in proportion to the 
incomes of politicians ; it lets loose more ambitions ; and 
it renders “ mandates” more peremptory and more dis- 
agreeable. French electors hardly ever elect a man for 





himself only, and never leave him a free hand—a fact 
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marked in the extreme reluctance to change sides in 
voting, except under the protection of the ballot. There 
is, however, as little chance of France adopting such a 
change as of Englishmen abolishing the House of Lords, 
and so the present system must go ou. Our best wishes 
are with M. Casimir Perier, as they were with M. Dupuy, 
but we do not believe the one to be any safer than the 


other. 





THE VALUE OF LAND. 


HERE are many questions about which pessimism is 
only intermittent—questions which are alternately 
in the sun and the shadow. English land, however, 
knows no such occasional opportunities for optimism. It 
is always at its worst; and in regard to it no one can 
ever say, “ Well, at any rate, things are not as bad as they 
were three or four years ago.” Whatever the standard 
chosen, the comparison is unfavourable to the s/atus quo, 
and the declarations that things have reached bottom 
only end in the discovery of, beneath the lowest depth, a 
lower depth still. For example, no one last year, in his 
gloomiest moments, thought of a drought that would 
for six months suspend vegetable growths almost 
as completely as a hard frost. Yet that was what 
happened this spring and summer. No doubt the 
effects of the drought will not last for ever. Admit 
a dead loss of many millions—not an unreasonable 
estimate of the deficiency in the hay crop which made 
lucky farmers “save” a quarter of their usual stock—to 
the agricultural industry, and the drought of 1893 may 
be banished to the limbo of extraordinary occurrences. 
But even with the drought neglected, the prospects and 
present condition of agriculture are black enough. Up 
till 1880, the landowners were a rich class, and therefore, 
even when values fell, they were able to hold on and not 
show the shrinkage. It was as when a big smash occurs 
in some largely and well-held stock. Fora time the price 
does not fall, for the owners will not admit the loss, and 
refuse to sell except at something like the old prices. 
Hence persons, who, for some reason or other, want to 
purchase, have to buy at what may be called an artificial 
rate. Ultimately, however, these non-natural conditions 
break down, and the crash, when it comes, is all the more 
severe. 

These are reasons for thinking that this is what is now 
going to happen in the case of English land. The ability 
of landowners to hold on is coming to an end, and the 
inevitable crash, the assimilation of purchase-prices to the 
profits or lack of profits from land, is about to take place. 
Some significant facts in regard to this are given in an 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette of last Tuesday. The 
writer tells us that he has been seeking land in which to 
invest certain charitable funds, and that the result of his 
search has been to show the terrible condition of Fnglish 
agriculture. He tells us that “one landlord (from Cam- 
bridgeshire), in despair of selling, offered a twenty-five 
years’ lease of six hundred acres free, and only subject to 
the condition that they should be kept in cultivation.” It 
was admitted that this offer was made because rent was 
unobtainable, and the owner had been losing at the rate of 
£2 an acre as the result of his own farming. ‘A few 
days ago,” continues the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“‘two hundred acres were sold in Essex at £6 an acre; 
when sold on a previous occasion they brought £7,000, 
and some were present at the sale who knew that £4,000 
had at one time been raised ou their security. A farm of 
similar size is now in the market, for which the owner 
asks only the cost-price of the farm-buildings. The 
vendors of a farm in Suffolk came down from £5,000 to a 
fifth of that amount, though they considered the first 
price to involve a sacrifice.” In other words, the price 
of land is dropping to the value of Central American 
or Peruvian stock. To show why people are in 
many cases ready to virtually give away their land 
the example of a Suffolk owner may be quoted. He 
farmed his own estate of two thousand acres, and till 
within the last few years at a profit. “He is a noted 
agriculturist, but for the last few years has found him- 
self on an average about £500 out of pocket annually. 
The land, as it happens, is tithe-free ; it pays no rent, it 
yields no interest on capital.” Who can wonder that, 
under circumstances like these, it is a case of sellers but 


out of cultivation, and being left to the t 
thistle ? : — 
Like the character in the old play, one feels incl; 
to ask, “Is this the end, Sir?” Ah to expect the prc. 
“Oh, no, there is no end. The end is death and mad. 
ness.” One has hardly the heart to give any better answer, 
so often has one prophesied smooth things for the land. 
owner, and so often has the better time coming never 
come at all. At the same time, one set of facts does 
remain, which cannot be read in any but a consola. 
tory form for the English landowner. The population 
returns are increasing, and this means that every year 
more and more people are wanting to live in England 
But people cannot live without land, and twenty-seven 
million people cannot stand on nothing. While, then, the 
demand for land to cultivate may decline, the demand for 
land to live on must increase. But, it may be said, “ This 
demand is a drop in the ocean. It merely means g 
few more acres round the big towns.” Possibly that is so 
now; but there is no reason to suppose that the desire 
for crowding into the towns is permanent or necessary, 
It may very well be that the contrary tendency will set 
in, and that not only the new, i.e., the coming population 
but a portion of the old urban population, may desire to 
spread itself over the country. If this happens, the de. 
mand for houses and gardens, and the local market the 
houses create, will have a great effect in helping the land. 
owner. The decentralising effect of improved railway 
communication is already apparent, and if we actually 
get increased speed, the problem of living in the 
country and working in town will be solved for the 
working as well as for the middle class. At present, 
living for the labourer is, on the whole, a little cheaper in 
the towns than in the country,—i.e., he gets in the town a 
better return for his labour. If, however, that were to 
change, and he were able to get more by living in the 
country, we should soon hear of the growth of the village and 
the depopulation of the East-end and of the poor quarters 
of the great towns. It is not only boredom that drives the 
mass of the emigrants from the country into the towns, but 
also the hope of a better return for their labour ; and if the 
economic conditions were to change, we should at once hear 
more of the attractiveness of the village. At heart, indeed, 
we fancy that the Anglo-Saxon remains what Tacitus 
described the German—a person by nature inclined to live 
in a detached dwelling, and not in a crowded community, 
Yet another thing may bring help to the landlord. 
If coal, iron, and seamen’s and shipbuilders’ wages 
were all to rise—a by no means unlikely event—freights 
must rise too. But if freights rise, so must the price of corn. 
A change, then, in the balance of prices and wages in 
the shipbuilding trade might easily produce conditions 
which would once again make agriculture profitable in 
England. Some sort of improvement will also be pro- 
duced when the five or six million acres of heath-land and 
down, taken into cultivation during the famine prices 
caused by the Corn-laws, have relapsed into wilderness. 
The struggle to keep this land in cultivation has, we 
believe, been an important element in the depression. 
The good land has been made to pay for the cultivation 
of the bad. When, however, the landlords have made up 
their minds to cut this loss, and to let the heather and the 
bramble repossess the enclosures of the twenties and thirties, 
and have abandoned the Oxmoor and Thornaby Waste in 
spite of all the money laid out on draining or “ stubbing” 
them, they will find that the residuum of “old closes” 
and meadows will still pay. Of course this abandonment 
of four or five million acres will not be a pleasant process, 
but that it is bound to come we cannot help believing. 
Some of it will become sheep-down again, some may be 
planted, and the rest can—perhaps most profitably of all 
—be used for game-farming. Meantime, for the exist 
ing landlords, the prospect is black enough. They are 
the poorest section of the community, and yet they are 
still believed to be the proper class on which to heap all 
new burdens. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD THEOLOGIANS. 


: ee prolonged religious controversies of the London 

School Board are not yet at an end, and they threaten 
indeed to take up so much time as to extend into the era 
of the next London School Board, which will be elected in 





no buyers, and that some three million acres are going 


the spring. This would be very regrettable. For short 
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of giving facilities to the teachers of all the various forms 
f religious belief to impart religious instruction in their 
ped way, which is the solution we should have preferred 
as the most natural and the most likely to be effective 
with the children, as good a working compromise as could 
have been devised has been proposed by the Committee 
of the Board, one which seems to us sufficiently reasonable, 
and scrupulously fair to the consciences of the teachers. 
The Committee propose, first, that for the majority of the 
children religious teaching shall mean Christian teaching, 
and that for all of them who make no special claim for 
exception, Christian teaching shall mean simple Trini- 
tarian teaching not going too much into theological refine- 
ments. Any children whose parents honestly object to 
teaching of this kind, are of course under the conscience- 
clause to be exempted from attendance on the religious 
dass. Further,—and this is the compromise which does 
most credit to the Committee,—those teachers whose 
rsonal convictions will not permit them to give simple 
Christian and Trinitarian teaching themselves, are to 
report their difficulty, when they will be excused the duty 
of giving the religious lesson, and some other religious 
teacher will be chosen for that school without prejudicing 
the master’s or mistress’s — as the acknowledged 
head of the school. The only objection to this proposal,— 
though we think it a somewhat serious objection,—is that 
it gives the children a rather easy means of knowing that 
in the case of a master’s or mistress’s exemption, the 
teacher whom they are accustomed to respect and obey in 
all the ordinary work of the school, is unable te concur in 
the religious teaching which the authorities of the school 
endorse; and so, as a result, the children will probably 
attach less importance to the religious lesson, and be more 
inclined to think lightly of it, especially if the master or 
mistress be very efficient and popular, than they ought to 
do. But we do not see how this could be avoided except by 
denying in every school the master or mistress the right to 
give the religious lesson, which again would be depriving 
them of the best part of their moral influence. For our 
own parts, we do not see how a more reasonable compromise 
could be arrived at than that which the Committee suggest. 
It avoids the attempt to impart a religious teaching 
deprived of all explicit form and colour, a teaching which 
would be sure to lack strength and earnestness, and yet it 
protects at once the consciences of the teachers and the 
religious convictions of the parents and their children. 


Now, let us turn to the three minority reports, and con- 
sider their special drift. The first is that of the High- 
Church party, moved by the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway and 
seconded by Sir Cameron Gull. Its drift is to distrust 
the positive religious teaching of masters and mistresses 
altogether, and to warn them rather what they must 
sedulously avoid teaching, than what they shall teach. 
The Board, they say, would view with serious disapproval 
any teaching which directly or indirectly disparaged or 
denied the Trinity, or the divine nature of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or any other of the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. In other words, if they cannot teach the 
orthodox Christian faith, masters and mistresses are at 
least to leave it strictly alone, and not stumble into clumsy 
attempts at theological teaching which would only put 
difficulties in the way of better instructed and more 
accomplished theologians. This minority report is not 
in any essential respect inconsistent with the report of the 
Committee, but it has the air of being conceived only with 
the purpose of disparaging the theological teaching of the 
masters and mistresses altogether, and disparaging it un- 
duly, considering that children in the Board-schools are 
not of an age to enter into subtle theological distinction, 
and that all that is wanted is a hearty recognition of the 
mystery and the wonder of the divine assumption of 
human nature and of the great consequences which have 
followed from it. We do not dispute the common-sense 
of the report which Mr. Ridgeway and Sir Cameron Gull 
have drafted, but we can see no sufficient reason for 
Supposing that it is wiser to tell the teachers what 
teaching they are sedulously to avoid, than what teaching 
itis essential to impart. To warn the teachers against 
the supreme danger of heterodoxy is not half so important 
as to point them to the portions of our Lord’s teaching 
which are of supreme value and interest. 

The third minority report, to be moved by the Rev. 
Copeland Bowie (Unitarian minister), is a direct disparage- 
ment of all theological teaching, and would really commit 





the Board to the opinion that no consistent theology is 
either contained or implied in the Christian Scriptures. 
Mr. Bowie wishes to warn the children against supposing 
that verbal inspiration can truly be attributed to the 
Bible, and there we entirely agree with him; but he 
evidently cares less to implant this lesson, which the 
teachers who agree with it are in no way prohibited from 
implanting, than to make fun of the idea that children can 
be properly made little Episcopalians or Dissenters, or that 
the unbaptised children of Secularists are any worse off, 
from a religious point of view, than the children of 
orthodox Christians. Indeed, Mr. Bowie’s report is evi- 
dently written to introduce the final sarcasm that the 
Church has already beeome “a place where things are 
taught not because they are known to be true, but because 
they are believed to be ‘orthodox.’ That, we suppose, 
is a mode of saying that heterodox churches are places 
where “things” are taught because they are believed to 
be true, and not rather because they are believed to be 
different from, and superior to, the “things” taught in 
orthodox churches,—a proposition which we should 
regard as extremely doubtful. At any rate, if theological 
controvery is unfit for children, we should regard the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie’s report as the most dangerous of the 
four. Its drift is if not one of controversial theology, yet 
one of controversial anti-theology, and would be far more 
likely to lead the masters and mistresses to give lessons 
intended to stick pins into orthodox theology, than the 
Committee’s report would be likely to recommend lessons of 
a nature to point to the mischief of heterodox opinions. 
Subversive teaching is always more piquant than positive 
teaching, and evidently Mr. Copeland Bowie would enjoy 
having the children taught to distrust orthodoxy, though 
he does insert a warning against the teaching of anything 
“that could offend the convictions, or wound the sensi- 
bilities, of Agnostics, Baptists, Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Presbyterians, or Unitarians.” How 
it is possible to teach even Theism without offending 
the convictions, and wounding the sensibilities, of Agnos- 
tics, we do not understand. As Mr. Bowie puts the 
Agnostics first, it is, we suppose, their convictions and 
sensibilities to the sacredness of which he is most jealously 
alive. He would certainly object less to wounding the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox, than to wounding the 
susceptibilities of the heterodox. 


The fourth minority report, signed by Mr. Sinclair 
(Nonconformist), is characterised chiefly by the conception 
that it is much more important to impress upon children 
those ethical doctrines of Christianity which “the world” 
dislikes, than it is to impress upon them the Christian 
creed in its fullness and entireness. He wishes the 
attention of children not to be taken up by con- 
templating the inner mysteries of the Christian religion, 
but to be fixed upon the moral sins which Christianity 
avowedly condemns,—such as intemperance and avarice 
or love of money. By this means, he thinks that 
the difficulty of conveying lessons which give offence 
to particular religious denominations will be avoided; 
while the points of conduct best suited to the tender age of 
children will be brought out into their full prominence. But 
that is just what we should absolutely deny. He might 
as well insist that children who are to be taught to love and 
understand flowers should be familiarised only with cut 
flowers, and not with flowers growing from their natural 
roots and in their natural soil. How in the world can the 
duty of temperance be properly impressed on children if 
they are not to be taught that it is by unfitting them for 
communion with God, that the sin of intemperance works its 
most deadly consequences. Christ did not insist on temper- 
ance chiefly because intemperance was so desolating to 
human society, but because man was to be brought nearer 
to God, and man could not be brought nearer to God 
without maintaining a strict rule over his own heart. He 
reproached the Pharisees because, when “ the Son of 
Man came eating and drinking,” they said, “Behold a 
man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans, 
and sinners,” yet none the less he declared the austerity 
of John the Baptist as well as his own more liberal rule of 
life, to be justified,— Wisdom is justified of her children ;” 
in other words, it was not for the bare advantages of 
austerity, but for the sake of teaching the true divine 
wisdom more effectively, that some righteous men were 
as austere as John the Baptist, and others as genial 
as our Lord himself. That is not a mere abstract lesson 
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in temperance, but a lesson in the best mode of reuniting 
men to God, now in one fashion, now in another. So too 
the sin of avarice was not condemned chiefly because it was 
injurious to man, but because it alienated the heart of 
man from God, and fixed it on the spurious joy of earthly 
possessions and riches. Mr. Sinclair, in deprecating 
theological teaching, is deprecating the very pith and sub- 
stance of the virtues which he is anxious to recommend. 
On the whole, we doubt whether any one of the minority 
reports is nearly so wise and sound as the report signed 
by the majority of the London School Board’s Committee. 





THE OGRES OF THE CITY. 


HE great financiers of the City, the leading merchants, 
the solvent bankers, and the “ powers ” of the Stock 
Exchange, ought to take some action for the reform of the 
present method of managing large companies. Day after 
day some big company becomes discredited ; after weeks 
of delay there is an investigation or a smash, and, with 
variations of detail, the story revealed is always of the 
same kind. There has been mismanagement, sometimes 
fraudulent, sometimes only crass; the capital, frequently 
amounting to millions, has disappeared; the reserves, 
which shareholders rely on, are non-existent, except on 
paper; and while the shareholders are ruined, creditors, 
often including whole classes, will never receive their 
money. Take, for example, as a modest specimen of the 
prevailing system, the official report of the committee of 
creditors of the New Oriental Bank Corporation, as 
condensed in the City article of the Standard, on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst. The committee consists of John Blair, S. P. 
Low, A. R. C. Pitman, J. L. Lyell, and G. M. Drury, and 
“they report a deficiency, as far as shareholders are 
concerned, of £2,129,813. Of this enormous total, 
£776,848 was due to iosses at branches, £1,006,854 at 
head office, and £346,111 is the estimated loss in 
bringing home moneys at reduced rates of exchange. 
The shareholders can only provide £632,522 of this 
sum, the capital and reserve being wholly wiped out, 
leaving a deficiency, as regards creditors, of £1,497,291. 
The committee attribute the failure of the bank to several 
blunders and to the large investments made at the head 
office ‘in securities of a dubious kind,’ while other large 
advances were made to customers both at head office and 
branches upon securities ‘altogether insufficient, and of 
a kind not easily realisable.’ Four of the Directors, it 
appears, received large loans from the bank, but the value 
of securities lodged against these loans were, with one 
exception, at the date of the suspension very much 
below the amounts of the debts. Some of the Directors also 
were instrumental in bringing the bank into relation- 
ship with new companies, to which large advances were 
made, and upon altogether insufficient security.” That 
is the report in plain English of two millions sterling 
pitched into the gutters through the fatuity of men who 
have succeeded to the management of a Bank which was 
once for a whole generation the pride of British India, 
both for its solvency and its management. There have 
been a dozen such reports within the year about financial 
and commercial institutions which have “gone;” there 
will be at least half-a-dozen more about other concerns 
which must very speedily go; and there ought to be a score 
more about institutions which will stand for a time only 
because the secrets of their parlours are still unrevealed. 
In other words, in one department of English business 
there have been losses of millions, each million involving 
ruin, or a sudden descent of painful care on perhaps two 
thousand entirely blameless and industrious households, 
most of them full of cultivated men and women who ask 
of Heaven competence as the first of blessings, and who, 
so far as their own careers are concerned, have deserved 
it. They have done no ill except invest money on the 
faith of lying promises, and of an organisation of business 
which is a disgrace to the ability of the British com- 
mercial world. They have known nothing of what was 
going on; they have been as powerless to interfere as the 
mice in their own offices ; and they have to bear all the con- 
sequences without a hope of redress, or even the vitriolic 
luxury of vengeance upon those who have betrayed them. 
Under the system they have elected, or rather appeared to 
elect, Directors—for Directors are really elected by co-opta- 
tion, the Board and their friends ruling a permanent majo- 
rity of the active votes—and the Directors, once nomi- 





nated, have done with their property precisely w 
pleased. If they were rogues, Gar fs lent to we it x4 
friends, or to speculative companies which they wer 
interested in bolstering up; if they were dolts, they Mio 
lent it on securities at which no keen man of business 
would so much as look. Imagine a quarter of a million lent 
as a shareholder affirms has happened in one concern on 
a Central American—not South American, but Central 
American—contract ! Why not lend on a contract for ice 
in New Guinea? In neither case have the shareholders 
the smallest remedy, or any power of control, or, indeed 
any means of obtaining information while the evil js 
going on. The Directors will tell them nothing; if they 
inquire at meetings, they are blandly assured that every. 
thing is going well, or that they are inquisitive im. 
pertinents; and if they inquire at the office, they are 
treated as presumptuous busybodies, probably in league 
with the “wreckers,” who are the standing bugbear of 
City firms. As long as dividends are paid they usual] 
yield ; if too much frightened, then sell their shares 4 
men even more ignorant than themselves; and at last 
when the crash arrives, the shareholders find their money 
gone, their Directors irresponsible and blander than ever 
and their friends all eager to reproach them with not look. 
ing better after their own business. The sheep, in fact 
are abused for not watching the shepherd’s dogs. 
We are utterly unable to believe that a system so 
encouraging to fraud, and so successful in placing fools 
in great mercantile positions, cannot be improved. The 
popular suggestions are, we know, often a little irrational 
and wild. The principal of these are Government inspec. 
tion, publicity, and more stringent laws to enforce the 
responsibility of Directors; and the objections to them all 
are very serious. It is not the business of Government 
to manage commercial concerns or to control them either 
and if it began the work we should in ten years be infected 
with the “ Panamist” form of corruption from which we 
have been comparatively so free. The officials must trust 
experts, and the experts would be bought like “ freemen” 
in the ante-Reform times. Publicity cannot always be fully 
secured, for customers will not deal where their affairs may 
be talked about ; and there is—in “finance” more particu- 
larly—much profitable business which would be lost ina 
moment by undercutting, if even shareholders knew what 
proposals were under consideration. No private con- 
tractor in his senses would publish the detail of his 
specifications, and so bring down on him every competitor 
in the trade. Even in the matter of buying securities, 
for which just now some companies are under such 
opprobrium, secrecy for a time is sometimes indispensable. 
Suppose a company—say a Trust Company or an In- 
surance Office—is about to buy two millions’ worth of 
anything (it hardly matters what, except Consols), and 
talks about it, the price will go up against them 
two or three per cent., their shareholders thereby 
losing from sixty to a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds. Wegive these figures because they strike; but in 
much smaller transactions the process is the same. Nor 
are all shareholders the best judges of what “ securities” 
mean. They all know that Costa Ricans are not good 
bonds, and that Jabez Balfour’s signature is not worth 
much ; but of the expediency of an advance to a particular 
bank, firm, or contracting syndicate, they know no more 
than they do of painters’ “values,” or counterpoint. 
Publicity only replaces one set of ignoramuses by another, 
not to mention the advantage it gives the wreckers. Nor 
can we much believe in the advantage of increased 
stringency in the laws, except, indeed, to punish direct 
stealing. If Directors are held so savagely responsible 
that an error of judgment may possibly be punished 
like a fraud, you will have no decent Directors to 
manage industrial or commercial concerns. They will 
not endure, for a larger interest on their money, the risk 
of the plank-bed or the assaults of the blackmailers. 
The object is to secure better Directors, not worse; and 
kicking them will not secure it. What is wanted is addi- 
tional certainty that Directors will do their duty, and are 
capable of doing it; and it seems to outsiders that there 
must exist some method of improving on the existing 
system, which is really one of co-optation spoiled by the 
fact that the co-optators are nominally irresponsible for 
those they choose. It is as if the captain of a cricket 
eleven were really to choose his men, while in theory they 
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were responsible for the new men’s playing-powers. 
We see no help for this while ignorant shareholders 
are legally owners; but at least we might get rid 
of the guinea-pigs, and impecunious Members of Parlia- 
ment, and popular ministers of religion, by stopping 
all Directors’ fees. Let the Directors look after their 
own money, and take their reward in heavy dividends. 
It is true that, as a rule, the phantom Directors do not 
steal; but it is under cover of their names or their votes 
that the business Directors are enabled to pilfer or to 
‘ob, The Chairman alone should be paid ; and we doubt 
whether he should not also be directly elected by the 
shareholders, or the shareholders with heavy stakes, with 
a special mandate to look after their interests. The 
Directors would then watch him, and he would watch the 
Directors. It is objected that the Americans have tried 
this scheme, and are worse robbed even than we are; but 
the Americans leave their Chairman as they leave their 
President—a monarchial position. We do not see, either, 
why in every company the holders of a certair. number of 
shares should not form a permanent Watch Committee, ex 
officio, with right at any time to demand the fullest in- 
formation. They will not be indiscreet any more than 
Directors, because their own money is at stake, and they 
may stop many a dangerous or semi-fraudulent transaction. 
Itis not, however, our business or our wish to put forward 
any particular remedy, which ought to be provided by the 
City experts, but only to plead that the present state of 
affairs is thoroughly disgraceful. The Limited Liability 
Act, which might do, and indeed has done, so much to 
expand trade and relieve investors, has become a screen 
for thieves and idiots, the latter in particular. We do not 
want io mention names, as this is not a City journal ; but 
it is difficult to read some of the recent reports of great 
companies without believing that large industrial under- 
takings have some unknown power of striking able men 
with temporary dementia. Who would have believed that 
the managers of Barings’ would hold all those rubbishy 
bonds, or that the kind of men who governed Austra- 
lian Banks would lock up capital in that way, or 
that Lord Rookwood could be chairman of a com- 
pany managed as his, on the best view of it, must have 
been, or that shrewd men of banking experience could 
have fallen into the kind of pit revealed in the report of 
a committee quoted above? Against stupidity, of course, 
even the gods fight in vain, but there ought to be means 
of preventing even the fatuous from fooling away the 
money entrusted to their management by blindfolded 
investors. The management of the Bank of England is 
said to be cumbrous, but at least it has gone on for two 
centuries without material loss, and has entirely avoided 
that cataclysm which, if the present system continues, 
will in the next century overtake, one by one, every bank 
in the country. We should like to know what guarantee 
shareholders in our huge joint-stock banks have, that the 
Directors whom they do not know, and the managers 
whom they never saw, are doing rightly with the affairs 
about which they dare not so much as ask a question. 
They are not at the mercy of an individual, as the tens of 
thousands plundered by Jabez Balfour seem to have been, 
but they are at the mercy of committees, which they 
think they choose, but which are really chosen by a con- 
cealed or open system of co-optation. In every joint- 
stock bank at least there should be a Watch Committee. 





“THE RHETORICIANS OF IRELAND.” 


i the new number of the Fortnightly Review there is 
an article on “ The Rhetoricians of Ireland,” which is 
well worth the attention of any one in search of a clue to 
the perplexing mazes of Irish politics. We are far, indeed, 
from suggesting that all the statements it contains ought 
to be accepted without proof or qualification. The writer 
seems to be a Nationalist of pronounced views, though 
deeply discontented with the present position of the 
“patriotic cause.” To judge less from what he says 
than from what he leaves unsaid, his bias is, if anything, 
in favour of the Healyites as against the other competing 
factions ; and his attacks on Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, 
whatever justifications they may possess, betray far too 
much animus to be accepted as a final summing-up. But 
with due allowances for these things, the article shows 
the keenest insight into the realities of Irish politics, 
and a thorough grasp of the momentary situation based 





on a wide though rather cynical survey of the facts 
of Irish history. Briefly stated, the writer’s philosophy 
of Irish history amounts to this. The curse of 
Ireland has been the ascendency of the rhetorician; 
her story is simply a record of endless and aimless 
talk, broken here and there by futile attempts at action. 
But these attempts, made under the guidance of men 
of practical instincts, like Tone and Parnell, are in- 
variably thwarted and forgotten. The stream of words 
is too fast and powerful to be permanently diverted, and 
in the end the rhetoricians never fail to reassert them- 
selves. Group succeeds to group, “talks itself into 
ascendency, and culminates either in securing office, or in 
being broken by prison and exile, or on the wheel of 
public disfavour.” “ But it is the rarest thing to catch 
anywhere in this record the hint that all the while there 
is existing in Ireland a population of intelligent human 
beings possessing average skulls, and in ordinary affairs 
as sane and as sensible as other people.” 

Especially interesting is the account of the rise and 
fall of Parnellism, with the description of the situation 
that has resulted from the disappearance of the leader. 
For a time Mr. Parnell succeeded in mastering the end- 
less flow of Hibernian rhetoric, and making it minister 
to his own purposes. He did not, indeed, commit 
the mistake of attempting to silence his lieutenants ; 
“they talked more than ever Irishman had talked 
before since the beginning of human speech.” But he 
made them independent of English conventions and 
scornful of English favour or applause. He used the 
volubility of his followers as a weapon of obstruction, 
and, by inspiring them with some of his own spirit, turned 
them into a Parliamentary fighting force of unexampled 
efficiency. The difficulty was that this phalanx was 
bound to throw away its armour and its own peculiar 
weapons as soon as victory came within sight, and before 
it had been really won. From the moment that it suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of the great English parties, its 
independence was gone. “ Parnellism had drawn its sur- 
prising strength and staying-power from its principle of 
absolute isolation. When it abandoned that, and began 
sending spokesmen to Liberal meetings, and accepting 
banquets from the Eighty Club, there was an end to the 
Party as a compact, disciplined, fighting force.” In the 
opinion of this writer, the leader’s position was undermined 
long before the final catastrophe. From the first moment 
of the alliance with the Gladstonians, his position became 
insecure, and since his downfall there has been among his 
followers a rapid “ reversion to type ;” that is to say, the 
old familiar phenomenon is reappearing—an Irish Party 
under the management, or rather the mismanagement, of 
leaders with no capacity for anything but talk, making a 
show of appealing to the disloyal instincts of its constitu- 
ency, but really completely subject to English influence, 
a mere arena of rival egoisms and ambitions. The Irish 
Parliamentary Party is at present, it seems, governed by 
a committee of nine. Of these, Messrs. Healy and Arthur 
O’Connor form a permanent minority, Messrs. Sexton and 
Justin McCarthy are neutrals, and Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, 
Davitt, Blake, and T. P. O’Connor form the ruling majority. 
The chief apples of discord are, as usual, questions of 
finance. ‘“ There are charges of corruption already in the 
air, and it will be a matter for surprise if, during the life- 
time of the present Parliament, a formal rupture does not 
take place in the Irish Parliamentary Party.” 

“There is common-sense in Ireland, but it almost never 
gets a chance.” That is the conclusion of the whole 
matter, though with a very different interpretation from 
that adopted by the writer of the article in the Fortnightly. 
In his view, apparently, [reland shows her common-sense at 
the rare intervals when she produces a man like Parnell, 
who is able to substitute for Separatist rhodomontade, 
Separatism of a more dangerous and active type. Our 
reading of Irish history and of the true ends of Irish 
patriotism is very different. The Irish peasantry have 
common-sense enough of a certain kind, but in polities an 
affectation of disloyalty, usually altogether without depth 
or reality, has, for many reasons, become with them a tradi- 
tion—a sort of toy,as it were, which they are unwilling 
to relinquish. This sentiment of disloyalty is not strong 
enough of itself to lead to action, but it is strong enough 
to make men cheer a speech which adroitly appeals to it, 
and to make them vote for the Member of Parliament 
who can frame such a speech, That explains the ascen- 
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dency of the rhetoricians. They satisfy, and at the same 
time vastly exaggerate, the spirit of disaffection on which 
their influence is based; and sometimes they have ended 
by so greatly overrating the strength of this really thin 
and fictitious sentiment, that they have risked their lives 
and liberties by embarking on a course of open treason. 
Occasionally the feeling of hatred to England—which, 
after all that has been said, is but feeble and intermit- 
tent—is reinforced by stronger motives drawn from the 
religious and agrarian quarrels that have so long 
distracted the country. Then comes the opportunity 
of a Tone or of a Parnell; but, so far from the United 
Ireland movement or Parnellism being gleams of light in 
the darkness of Irish history, they seem to us the very 
culmination of the darkness. These are the periods when 
the too long protracted disease of the body politic in 
Ireland, of which the ordinary symptoms are political 
folly and extravagance, passes through a crisis, and takes 
a more virulent form; and these are the times when Irish 
disaffection becomes really dangerous to England. For- 
tunately, we have survived these crises in the past; and 
as the spirit of disaffection can no longer be fostered in 
any great degree by difficulties arising either from religion 
or the land, the danger is not likely to recur. There can 
be no more eruptions of Irish “common sense” in this 
aggressive form under the present conditions of religious 
freedom and equality, and while the present liberal land- 
laws are maintained. And we do not despair of seeing 
the ultimate disappearance even of the milder and less 
effective form of disaffection, the form which produces 
and sustains a party which is not in itself a danger to the 
existence of the Empire, but only a source of weakness, 
and an obstacle in the way of good and efficient govern- 
ment. It is hard to break through a tradition of such 
ancient standing and repute as the platonic dislike of the 
English connection in Ireland. But when all the supports 
that sustain this tradition have been removed, and all the 
wounds that give a semblance of strength and fervour to 
the sentiment of disloyalty have been healed—and it 
would not be unreasonable to claim that this happy 
consummation is already within sight—history deceives 
us if we cannot look for the rise of a new and better 
feeling. The Irish party is at present passing into that 
stage of utter disorganisation which precedes the usual 
reconstruction, and in that reconstruction the genuine 
“common-sense” of Ireland may at last find an oppor- 
tunity of asserting itself. If no new stumbling-block of 
offence comes in the way—and it is difficult to see where 
another is to be found—and especially if the policy of the 
Land-Purchase Acts is extended and made effective, the 
reign of Irish rhetoric, and extravagance, and disloyalty 
may be drawing to its end. 





THE PARISH COUNCILS BILL AND LOCAL 
CHARITIES. 


HE debates on the thirteenth clause of the Local 
Government Bill have been of remarkable interest. 
They reveal the idiosyncrasies of particular Ministers 
and suggest the irritation and heart-burning that must 
have arisen in the Cabinet Councils of which the Bill has 
been the occasion. Mr. Gladstone has himself borne his 
share in the discussion, and this to take up an old text of 
his, the worthlessness of death-bed bequests. They have 
not, he declares, “the character of munificence; they do 
not involve the smallest grain of self-denial.” If he were a 
younger man it is pretty evident that he would not be 
content with giving them a bad name. He would do 
something to withdraw the “extravagant license” which 
the law at present allows them. The only doubt which he 
will admit with regard to them is whether this license can 
“be withdrawn at a moment’s notice.” With proper notice 
he plainly thinks that it might and ought to be withdrawn. 
A Bill for the better prevention of death-bed bequests 
probably exists in some pigeon-hole of his brain, if not of 
his department. Mr. Gladstone views the question too 
exclusively from one side. He is, before all things, a 
theologian, and his theological instinct is offended, and 
very rightly offended, by the prevalence of the notion that 
there is merit in the giving-away of money for which you 
have no further use, and in being benevolent at the ex- 
pense of your residuary legatees. But where legislation 
is concerned, it is expedient to regard the effect of an action 
on the community rather than on the individual agent. 








Unless Mr. Gladstone is prepared to maintain that all 
charity other than that which is associated with the personal 
action and knowledge of the giver is mischievous, he yil] 
not deny that the very mixed motives which prompt testa. 
mentary munificence have at all events led to the devotion 
of a great deal of money to public objects. Very possibly 
the donor’s own character is injured by his apparent liber. 
ality. He thinks that he has exercised self-denial, when he 
has merely varied his selfishness ; that he has made sacri. 
fices for the good of others, when, in fact, he has carefully 
waited to make them until they are no longer sacrifices, 
So far, no doubt, he deceives himself. But if he does, it ig 
for the advantage of the community ; and though it might 
be wrong for the Legislature to tempt him to self-deception, 
we cannot see why it should seek to prevent the good which 
comes from his yielding to it. It may be very much 
better, so far as he himself is concerned, for a rich man 
to deprive himself of some luxuries during his lifetime, 
and to devote the resulting savings to the relief of suffering 
or ignorance. But supposing that he has not done this, is it 
not better, so far as the community is concerned, that he 
should deprive his successor of some luxuries and devote 
the resulting savings to the relief of suffering or ignorance ? 
This latter kind of benevolence may be as worthless as you 
please, pro salute animx, but as regards the recipients of 
his bounty, the effect in the two cases is identical. Is 
it wise, then, to think only of the possibly not very 
pious founder, and to leave the hundreds who may bene- 
fit by his bequest wholly out of the account? There 
is, let us say, in one district of London a great hospital 
endowed by the posthumous liberality of some dead 
man, and in another district equally needy, another great 
hospital endowed by the liberality of a living founder, 
Mr. Gladstone, if we understand him rightly, would 
encourage the second form of charity, and discourage the 
first. If he could insure that the only effect of discouraging 
the first would be to multiply examples of the second, we 
should make no objection. But, as we all know, it would 
be nothing of the kind. There would be no more gifts 
during life; there would simply be fewer gifts after 
death. The only persons who would benefit by prohibiting 
posthumous beneficence are the dead man’s heirs. One 
of the two typical districts we have imagined would be 
left without its hospital, and a proportionate amount of 
disease or accidents would go unrelieved. 

Mr. Chamberlain found in Mr, Fowler’s rejection of 
Mr. Strachey’s amendment material for an amusing 
speech. Indeed, it was more than amusing; it was effec- 
tive. It brought to light so much dissatisfaction among the 
Radical supporters of the Government that the Solicitor- 
General was put forward,—with the New Dictionary no 
further advanced than the letter “C,” we must not say 
“was put up,”—to accept beforehand a later amendment 
of Mr. Cobb’s. We confess that the reasons Mr. Fowler 
assigned for standing out against Mr. Strachey seem to 
us adequate. There is a difference—a very great differ- 
ence—between making a public body a trustee and giving 
a public body power to appoint trustees. No doubt 
there may be cases in which public bodies are trustees, 
and discharge their duties as trustees in the best 
possible way. But it can hardly be doubted that, in the 
event of their proving dishonest or incapable—and it is 
not absolutely inconceivable that a Parish Council might 
be one or the other—they would be brought to book with 
more difficulty than individual trustees. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s parallel between the administration of rates and the 
administration of charities is not quite accurate. In 
theory, the electors of the Parish Councils are ratepayers ; 
and though, as a matter of fact, the system of compounding 
makes them merely nominal ratepayers, Mr. Fowler does 
not admit the distinction. He maintains that every 
occupier pays rates in the form of rent, and consequently 
that every occupier who votes for making a rate-—or, 
which comes to the same thing, consents to an outlay 
which will necessitate the making of a rate—is spending 
his own money as well as other people’s. If this were 80, 
Mr. Fowler’s argument against Mr. Strachey’s amend- 
ment would be conclusive ; and so long as he holds that it 
is so, he cannot be blamed for using the argument. 

What he may justly be blamed for is his acceptance 
of Mr. Cobb’s amendment, which virtually makes over 
all parish charities to trustees elected by the County 
Council. Even the much milder form of this proposal 
to which Mr. Fowler had already committed him- 
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self—one which placed representatives of the Parish 
Council on the governing Board of every charity not ecclesi- 
astical—was open to grave objection, at all events before 
the suggestion of the thirty years limit. Why should the 
trustees of a charity, the founder of which has taken every 
pains to place the administration of the fund in the hands 
pest fitted, in his judgment, to carry out his purpose, have 
representatives of the Parish Council thrust in among 
them? It is a significant intimation to all intending 
founders that, unless they are prepared to see the distri- 
pution of their money determined in part by persons who 
may hold quite opposite ideas from their own as to the 
methods and objects of charity, they had better insert no 
more charitable bequests in their wills. But the force 
of this intimation is immensely increased when, instead 
of the introduction of a representative element into the 
governing bodies of charities, we have such a radical 
reconstruction of these governing bodies as shall give 
the representative element the entire control of the 
trust. This is what is done by Mr. Cobb’s amendment. In- 
stead of securing, as Mr. Fowler’s original amendment 
did, that the trustees of every charity shall always have in 
their own body the means of ascertaining the views of 
the Parish Council as to the distribution of the money, 
it secures that the trustees of every charity shall be com- 
pelled to distribute the money in whatever way the Parish 
Council pleases. The charity is not handed over to the 
Parish Council, but it is handed over to the representa- 
tives of the Parish Council. The original trustees are 
not displaced, they are only swamped. They are not de- 
prived of a voice in the administration of the trust, they 
are only made the subjects of an arrangement under 
which that voice shall be always heard and never attended 
to. If there is such a thing as robbing a charity, 
this is robbery in the first degree. Can any one suppose 
that after this demonstration of the ill-will in which the 
Radicals hold charitable trusts, any more of them will be 
created ? Tous, it seems incredible that any one should be 
so infatuated with the principle of local self-government as 
to invoke it for the purpose of distributing his charitable 
gifts. If aman cannot control the expenditure of a charity 
after his death, what motive has he for founding one? 
The Government may make the Parish Councils admini- 
strators-general of charity, but if so, they had better 
go further, and enact that the money wanted shail be 
— out of the rates. Mr. Fowler can see no difference 

tween a minority of one-third anda majority. We hope 
that he may shortly have occasion to apply this principle 
of identity to the results of a General Election. 








THE HUNT FOR HAPPINESS. 

HERE is a dialogue in the new Fortnightly by the late 
Francis Adams,—the gentleman, we believe, who shot 
himself, not long ago, to cut short, by a very brief period, 
the anguish of a painful death,—on what the writer calls 
“The Hunt for Happiness.” It is a dialogue of very con- 
siderable literary subtlety and delicacy, and gives us a high 
idea of the intellectual capacity of the man who wrote it. 
Bat so far from indicating any mastery of the meaning and 
significance of life, it seems to us to indicate only that the 
writer could not see the forest for the multitude of trees. 
He misses the most impressive of the aspects of life, in the 
crowd of fragmentary sensations and emotions by which his 
mind is agitated. The two men between whom the dialogue 
is supposed to be conducted, are respectively an Individualist 
and a Socialist,—the former a cynic, who thinks that every 
one is always pursuing the phantom of egoistic happiness 
in vain; the latter a dreamer, who thinks that if men would 
only seek a state of society in which the happiness of the 
masses, as an organised whole, were the object pursued, 
rather than the happiness of the selfish individual ego, there 
might be at least some faint hope that the phantom in the 
pursuit of which life is passed, would not turn out quite so 
shadowy or illusory. Both agree that life is full of illusion; 
but while one of them thinks that life is essentially so, the 
other hopes (faintly) that it may be only because men have 
hitherto been so selfish that the happiness of the many has 
been wholly sacrificed to the happiness of the few who are 
somewhat abler and shrewder than their neighbours. The 
view of the writer may be gauged by one skilful touch of 
Randal’s,—the older and more cynical of the two interlocutors, 
—who has been maintaining that when you come to know the 





men and women who seem to have something in them, better, 
you are always disappointed, and find that there was nothing 
in them to justify the hopes you had formed of the fresh- 
ness and interest of their personality, and that but for the 
continual variations in the kaleidoscope of human events, 
—but for the perpetual incitements to curiosity which 
the shiftings and permutations of the human scenery 
afford us,—life would be simply intolerable. They meet 
on the top ‘of a hill near Cannes some young girl, ap- 
parently a Swede or Dane, whose light sarcasm at the mis- 
take one of them has made in regarding the cross on the 
summit of the hill as a religious symbol, and in her criti- 
cism of Maupassant, interests them. She is called away by 
her sister just as the conversation has raised a hope that 
there is something original in her. Randal, the older 
and more cynical of the two, is delighted. “Didn't I 
tell you,” he says, “that the perpetual arrival of events 
saves us? That girl’s grimace over the cross and the inscrip- 
tion has put me into my better humour. And she went pre- 
cisely in the nick of time. There was nothing in her, nothing, 
nothing! Three more minutes and ovr plummets would have 
been rattling on the shallow bottom of her poor little soul, 
and she would have left us disconsolate. Now we shall both 
of us talk with an animated inconsistency, (and that means 
talk well,) and when you are next by yourself, you will be 
able to think about her for a quarter-of-an-hour or so, and 
exaggerate her possibilities.” And accordingly they proceed 
to talk with ‘‘an animated inconsistency” about the illusion 
of life, and to come to the conclusion that the only beautiful 
and beneficent thing in life is the death which closes it with 
an eternal silence, which in their “ animated inconsistency ” the 
friends agree to call “ peace ;” though why there should be more 
peace in ceasing to be, than there was in not having begun to 
be, it is not easy to conjecture. Sophocles made one of his 
choruses of old men say, “Not to be born is much the 
best ;” but he did not venture to make even them say 
that not to be born is peace. Peace is a positive experi- 
ence, and not the absence of all experience. It is the re- 
conciliation of the soul to the master power that rules the 
world, not the cessation of all experience, whether sweet 
or bitter, on the subject. Silence is often the occasion for 
peace, because silence is an opportunity for the deeper life. 
But as for extinction, it is no more peace than it is pain. 
Peace is just as much a positive and vivid experience as 
pain. If Death is “beautiful and beneficent,” it cannot be 
extinction; and if it be extinction, as the friends agree, 
it can no more be beautiful and beneficent than it can be 
hideous and malicious. “Animated inconsistency” can hardly 
go farther than the conclusion of the dialogue appears to 
take us. 

The whole drift of the dialogue is this:—While the indi- 
vidualist maintains that the most eager and superb selfish- 
ness is the most natural of all states, though it, too, proves a 
pure illusion, and ends in inspiring hate of life, he holds 
that the disinterested and altruistic bias leads to a still more 
complete illusion, and ends in inspiring a still deeper hatred 
of life. Randal says: “The brigand, the ruffian, alone 
appeals to me personally. I prefer Benvenuto Cellini to 
Francis of Assisi, and Dick Turpin to John Howard the 
philanthropist.” But he finds his friend’s socialistic ideal 
still more empty and hollow than his own. Here is the 
upshot of the discussion :— 

“¢Individualistic civilisations, you confess, have had magnificent 
results, but have always failed, you declare, to achieve anything 
like permanency or success. Have socialistic civilisations achieved 
even the magnificent results, to say nothing of the permanency or 
success? Napoleon’s France went to pieces in a superbly insane 
effort to assert itself in actual dominancy over all Europe, but at 
least it lived fully and intensely. Would the slow rotting dissolu- 
tion of a community bred upon panem et circenses have been better ?’ 
—‘ There have been no socialistic civilisations,’ said Wilson.—‘ Oh, 
listen to him!’ cried Randal. ‘ Listen to the ingenuous young 
man! He imagines that modern industrial socialism is unique, 
and hasn’t occurred a hundred times in history already! He 
imagines that when it has satisfied the physical needs of all, it 
will continue to lead a strenuous intellectual life, in order to make 
us all into young gods and goddesses, and not into devotees of 
skittles and beer and tea and scandal! No, in the new civilisation of 
socialism, my friends, human nature will be completely changed. 
For we are at last about to realise the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, my friends, and attune the souls of the masses to the pitch 
of cherubim and seraphim, while all the individualising infants 
shall be treated in foundling asylums as pitiful samples of a 
vicious atavism.’—Wilson made no reply, looking in frcnt of him. 
—‘ Now,’ said Randal, ‘I am once more waiting to be confuted.’— 
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“I can’t confute you. Perhaps you are right. Who knows? No 
one can see more than a few steps ahead. We all have the hope- 
less sadness of our limitations, and it is easy to destroy the little 
nest of trust which, like to frail and migrant birds, we construct 
with dreams of downy fledglings, eager for the skies.’ —There was 
a long silence.—Then Randal said gently, ‘ You make me remind 
myself of the brutal heedless schoolboy who has just wrecked such 
a nest, from the sheer wanton sense of his brutal heedlessness. 
Forgive me!’—And he extended his left hand. Wilson took it 
with his right and pressed it.—‘ It is nothing,’ he said, ‘ for, again, 
perhaps you are wrong. Who knows?’” 


The “animated inconsistency ” here, is, we may say, ostenta- 
tiously shown. The admirer of brigands and highwaymen is 
overcome with pain at the thought of the cruel carelessness of 
a boyish birdsnester, and stretches out his hand to his friend 
to ask forgiveness for his cynicism in dissipating his dream 
of a strenuous intellectual society as the natural fruit of the 
new altruism. Surely this might have suggested to him that 
there is something in the illusions of life of which he makes 
such bitter complaint, that is directly favourable to the 
development of a form of character of which he himself, 
by his regrets and excuses, shows his appreciation. Indeed, 
nothing can be more certain than not only that a “hunt 
for happiness” is far from being the single motive-power 
of human character,—for this even the author of this dialogue 
successfully disproves, by showing that a vast number of human 
actions are performed under the pressure of irresistible 
motives which very often totally ignore individual happiness, 
and not unfrequently compel a plunge into positive misery,— 
but that there is such a thing as the deliberate pursuit of 
ends which are altogether independent of the motive which 
the more cynical of the interlocutors of this dialogue erects 
into the only inspiring force of human life. Though far from 
true, it would be much nearer the truth to treat the attempt 
to escape from unhappiness, as the greatest of all the stimu- 
lants which act upon the human consciousness, than to speak 
of the directly attractive power of expected happiness as 
constituting such a stimulant. The inherent restlessness of 
human nature is due, not to visions of unrealised joy, but to 
keen experience of realised pain. And the men who take 
part in this dialogue betray that this is so by their rhap- 
sodical panegyrics on “ beautiful and beneficent Death.” All 
that,—at least in their own conception,—death can do for 
them is to set them free from pangs from which they actu- 
ally suffer, not to bestow upon them joys in which they have 
no sort of belief. Yet, as both Randal and Wilson are suffi- 
ciently inconsistent in their conversation to manage to convey 
to us, they do gain, and gain greatly in character, by resist- 
ing this involuntary impulse to escape from all suffering, and 
by confronting and even overcoming it for the sake of others. 
The Socialist shows this by his wistful hope that if men live for 
each other instead of for themselves, they may regenerate, or 
partially regenerate, the society in which this motive takes a 
prominent position; while even the cynic, by asking forgive- 
ness of his friend for damping his aspirations, and reprobating 
the cruelty of children who destroy a nest of fledgelings in 
order that they may have the temporary ecstacy of making 
prize of it, shows that in his secret heart he too condemns the 
coarse selfishness of unregenerate men, and prefers that con- 
sideration for others which age and experience have taught him, 
to the predatory self-will to which his youth was confessedly 
devoted. Might not this have suggested to the writer of the 
dialogue that illusion and pain are after all not as maleficent in- 
cidents of life as he had imagined,—that character grows under 
those self-denials from which human nature so sensitively 
shrinks,—if at least they are boldly faced and accepted in 
something of the soldier’s spirit? Why is it that we so much 
admire the calm indifference to danger and death which the 
true soldier exhibits, if it be not that the human character gains 
in force and significance by that conquest of the nerves and 
of the cowardly heart, which military obedience and prompti- 
tude seem tocompel? And if that be so in the case of the 
disciplined soldier in actual war, why should it not be just as 
true,—as indeed it is,—of the disciplined soldier of the inward 
campaigns through which we have all of us to pass? These 
pessimists in their extravagant indignation at the necessity 
for human suffering, seem quite to forget that, so far as 
we can judge, the greatest characters of which we have 
any experience have all been formed by it, and that 
far from its being the pure evil they imagine, it is the most 
purifying and stimulating of all the influences to which 
human nature is subjected. Pain may be a mystery, but 








it is not half so much of a mystery as those imagine who 
conceive that life, if it does not succeed in securing our 
grasp of a certain amount of enjoyment, is a profitless ang 
wasted affair. The real end of life is the formation of a 
noble character, and we do not hesitate to say that very few 
characters of the highest calibre have ever been formed with. 
out learning, not indeed to despise pain, but to endure it, 
and to learn from it lessons which have seldom indeed been 
learnt without its aid. That the chase of happiness is the 
chief business of life is simply false; that even intolerable 
restlessness under unhappiness is irresistible is not true; but 
the pessimists who converse in the pages of the late Francis 
Adams, might have found some better and truer conclusion 
to their dialogue than they did, if it had struck them that 
everything that fascinated them in each other, was due to 
their friend’s manly resistance to these impatient promptings, 
and his wish to attain qualities in which he had been pro. 
foundly deficient so long as he pursued the chase of selfish 
pleasure or fled in panic from irremediable pain. 





THE CONTINENTAL SENSE OF DIGNITY. 

T is, we believe, just thirty years since two Prussian officers 

of the highest character were compelled to quit the 
Army because they refused to fight a duel. They were 
Roman Catholics of the type which believes, and as nobody 
in their regiment questioned that they were influenced solely 
by religious motives, they ventured to appeal to the military 
law which absolutely prohibits duelling, an offence which 
Frederick the Great, no bad judge of military necessities, 
punished with death. A Court of Honour, however, gave 
sentence against them, the King confirmed the verdict, and 
the unfortunate officers, both of unusual merit, quitted the 
service and society for ever. The same question has again, it 
appears, been raised in Bavaria, where the dislike of the 
Church to the “ ordeal by battle” is strongly felt, and where, 
also, there is a lingering resentment at the Prussian mar- 
tinetism on all such subjects. The Bavarian Minister for 
War has this week been interpellated in Parliament, some 
officers having been refused commands in the Reserve on 
account of their objection to the practice. The reply of 
General von Asch, the Minister for War, bears curious 
evidence to a social peculiarity which exists throughout 
the Continent. He does not venture to assert that duel- 
ling among soldiers is right, which would involve the 
absurdity that the nation in uniform should obey one 
morality, and the nation out of uniform another, and he 
expressly admits that the military law which condemns the 
custom is precise and severe, but he maintains that the 
practice must go on, for two reasons, one being that it is the 
practice of the educated classes in civil life, and the other 
that, without it, officers must, in certain cases, resort to fisti- 
cuffs. The latter argument is nonsense, if only because in 
the German Army the Courts of Honour are really effective 
and secret tribunals, and could as easily insist on retirement 
for breaches of honourable conduct, as they can now insist 
on it for breaches of the “ blood code;” but the General relies 
almost entirely on the former, and there is no doubt his 
statement is true. Catholic or Protestant, the educated classes 
of the Continent do insist with a savage persistence which has 
defeated alike the Kings, the Churches, and the laws, that a 
man, and more especially a soldier, who is affronted must 
fight with lethal weapons; and do enforce this decree by 
subjecting any one who refuses regimental or social excom- 
munication. He is condemned as a coward and avoided as a 
leper. The practice is in the highest degree inconvenient, s0 
inconvenient that great Generals have tried to prohibit it, it 
is condemned by every Church, more especially by the Roman 
Catholic; it is utterly at variance with the whole spirit of a 
time which regards private war as open treason; and it is in 
a peculiar degree a rule of caste, and therefore one which we 
should expect to be offensive to the dominant democracy. 
Yet it prevails in Germany, France, Austria, and Italy; and 
one is tempted to ask in what it finds its basis. It is not in 
military discipline clearly, for in no Army of the Continent 
may an officer, without the most special permission, challenge 
his superior; and as the Bavarian Minister for War truly 
observes, educated civilians fight duels as much as officers of 
the Army. It is not in any idea of keeping up courage in the 
regiments, for—not to mention that, in that case, it would not 
be forbidden by all military laws, and that the most suc- 
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cessful of all fighting peoples, the Roman, never dreamed of 
the institution—courage is as much wanted in privates as in 
officers, and duelling, though not unknown among privates, 
is not held necessary, is not encouraged, and is in no way 
compelled. The old reason was, no doubt, that it was a mark 
of caste, being a survival of the nobles’ right of private 
war; but that has long since passed, the novi homines fighting 
duels as often as the patricians, and we cannot but fancy that 
it keeps its hold mainly because the educated class of the 
Continent is infested with a foible, which, so far from disap- 
pearing with progressive civilisation, seems perpetually to 
grow stronger. 

As the better classes grow in culture, they grow, de- 
cade by decade, more savagely sensitive about their per- 
sonal dignity. They call it “personal honour;” but it is 
in reality a fierce, almost ferocious, variety of egoism, based 
at root upon vanity and self-consciousness. We never take 
up a Continental history, or a memoir, or a novel of 
manners, without lighting upon incidents which reveal the 
existence of this feeling, raised, as the mathematicians 
say, to the lunacy power. Nobody, good or bad, ever 
displays or tries to foster the calm self-control or tameness 
elevated into a source of strength, which we last week described 
as the source of Mr. W. H. Smith’s extraordinary influence. 
The cultivated seem, the moment egotism is stirred—we do 
mot mean selfishness, but the sense of personality—to be 
positively incapable of doing right. Rather than be affronted, 
or superseded, or in any way belittled, Generals will neglect 
the clearest orders, statesmen will evade the clearest duties, 
Aepresentatives will break the clearest pledges. There is a 
*story published this week in one of the papers which could 
hardly have been invented, and which, if true, is curiously 
illustrative of what we are saying. M. Carnot, it is said, in 
his recent efforts at forming a Ministry, has quite alienated an 
old ally, M. Challemel.Lacour, President of the Senate. That 
gentleman, a man of the highest character and ability, did not 
in the least want to be a Minister, would probably have recoiled 
from office, and would himself, if he had the nomination, have 
appointed M. Casimir Périer to the Premiership. But when 
President Carnot, as his wont is, commenced his work by con- 
ferences with the Presidents of the Chambers, he sent for M. 
Casimir Périer first, and M. Challemel-Lacour, as President 
-of the Senate, has, by a long-standing etiquette, the pas. 
That sounds to Englishmen almost comic; but there are few 
‘gentlemen on the Continent who would not allow that M. 
‘Challemel-Lacour had reason, and rather sympathise with 
him in any moderate effort to exact reparation from the Head 
-of the State. Prince Bismarck, a giant in all ways, when at 
the head of the European world used to punish mere jests on 
his personality, and repeatedly avowed that he could not and 
would not pass over any personal affront. Read the two big 
volumes in which M. Maxime du Camp has recently related his 
experiences of the literary and artistic Frenchmen of his 
time.* M. du Camp is a charming story-teller, and his 
“ Recollections” are more entertaining than any novel; but 
the people he describes, evidently in most cases without malice, 
seem possessed with a very devil of egoism. Gustave Flau- 
bert, while still quite sane, used to describe his own jests as 
“immense,” and read his works to bis friends with the pre- 
face that “if they did not receive them with howls of delight,” 
they were incapable of feeling anything; while, later on, he 
actually believed that the war of 1870 and the coup d’état of 
1877 were arranged in order to prevent the success of new 
books of his own. Flaubert, it may be said, was mad, but 
Enfantin was certainly sane, and a self-controlled man 
besides; but “one evening the conversation turned, among 
‘others, upon the two great French Ministers, famous espe- 
cially in finance—Sully and Turgot. ‘There are no great 
men,’ said he, ‘except those who have founded religions— 
Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, Luther.’ He paused, as 
if another name he did not venture to utter hung upon his 
lips. We were all silent, but each one had understood and 
completed the sentence for himself.” Or take this story :— 

“ Géricault was living in Rome at the same time as Pradier, 
who was trained at the Villa Médicis. Pradier saw a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Géricault’s done from memory of a scene he had wit- 
nessed, and also inspired by a bas-relief by Mythras. It repre- 
sented a naked herdsman felling a bull. The movements of both 
the man and the animal were rendered with such force and 


accuracy that Pradier could not repress a cry of admiration, and 
exclaimed, ‘You are a great artist, and will be one of the 





* Maxime du Camp's Literary Recollections. London: Remington. 





masters!’ Géricault was gratified, but when he was alone he 
discovered, or thought that he had discovered, some defects, and 
he imagined that Pradier, a lauréat de l'Institut and holder of the 
Grand Prix de Sculpture, had been laughing at him. Now, although 
he liked to ridicule others, he could not endure ridicule himself. 
He sent seconds to Pradier, and demanded either an apology or 
satisfaction by duel.” 

Pradier’s compliment had been sincere, and Gericault was at 
last pacified; but could there be a more perfect illustration of 
our thesis than that? The challenge proceeded directly 
from pure egoism. Often the egoism displays itself in a 
less bloodthirsty way, as when a writer furiously accused 
M. du Camp of temper because, having come into his presence 
with his hair dyed green just to attract attention, M. du Camp 
observed that sky-blue was just then the only remarkable 
colour; but there is inall the egoism an undernote of fury, 
a resolve, as it were, to extort special respect even by violence 
and arms. We believe that an angry yet doubtful sense of 
personal dignity spreads through the whole Continent, and is 
the ultimate cause of the vitality of a practice of duelling. 
We believe it the more because the same practice has survived 
in the most sensitive branch of our own race, the Americans, 
and would revive to-morrow among the most sensitive division 
of our own people, the Irish, if they were independent. They 
all alike, if affronted, become, so to speak, choked with the 
sense of their own ego, and feel as if, failing vengeance, life 
would be unendurable. 

The impulse to challenge an enemy is, in fact, a survival of 
the savage impulse to take revenge, and nothing else, modified, 
and in one sense improved, by a kind of justice which induces 
the offended man to allow his enemy arms and an opportunity 
of defending himseif. Civilisation has been strong enough 
to secure that half of itsideal, but not strong enough to secure 
the whole, which is perfect obedience to the law, whether of 
morals or of the State. As regards the other half, savagery 
still exists, and probably will be subdued only after many 
years. There is, it is true, some sign of improvement, the 
tendency—decidedly in France, and less decidedly in Germany 
and Austria—being to limit vengeance to wounds, and to forbid 
the actual taking of life. Except in the most extreme cases, 
conditions which make the death of one or both combatants 
certain—battle, for instance, with pistols across a handker- 
chief—are now considered “barbarous;” and seconds who 
allow them are held even in the Armies to have failed in their 
highest duties. (In the one case which seems an exception, the 
occasional occurrence in Austria of the “ American duel,” in 
which one of the two concerned pledges himself in a certain con- 
tingency, or in the event of losing a throw with the dice, to com- 
mit suicide, there are usually, we imagine, no regular seconds.) 
This is asymptom of improvement ; but on the other hand, the 
sensitiveness which leads to duels seems only to increase, as 
self-consciousness grows more vigorous, and human intercourse 
more easy. Jealousies, we fear, are more bitter than ever, as 
the sense of equality spreads; there is more to be lost from 
hostile criticism; the desire of visibleness covers wider classes ; 
and we cannot but fancy, though it would be difficult to supply 
demonstration, that there is a distinct increase among a 
class of personal vanity. The new hunger for notice 
is not all due to love of notoriety. The man thirsts 
for the enjoyment of praise for himself, and if he meets 
with ridicule instead, resents it not only as an affront, but 
as a positive injustice. We seem to see this feeling in- 
creasing even in England, and on the Continent it is reaching 
far beyond the old confines of “society.” However that 
may be, the tendencies which make for duelling, as they 
also make for suicide, show increase rather than diminution, 
and must be set against the decline perceptible in the original 
thirst for blood. We hope, and on the whole believe, that the 
latter process is the one which will prevail; but if a period of 
war intervenes, there is no certainty, and fifty years hence 
Englishmen may be inquiring why on the Continent men 
should be so unreasonable and so murderous. The false 
answer then, as now, will be that the duel develops courage 
and sharpens the sense of honour; and the true one, that it 
gratifies the fierce egoism of classes whom civilisation has 
affected, but not quite tamed. 





A PLEA FOR THE PARTRIDGE. 
iy country-living Englishmen could be polled as to the bird 
which could least be spared from our fields, the vote would 
almost certainly fall for the partridge. In one or two counties 
of the North, the grouse might be high onthe poll. Butsouth 
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of the Yorkshire moors the partridge would be first, and the 
rest nowbere. It has, therefore, every right to the place of 
honour as the subject of the first volume of the “Fur and 
Feather Series” of monographs on the British birds and 
beasts generally comprised under the head of “ Game,” now 
in course of publication by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Company.* We may say at once that the treatment is, on the 
whole, as good as it could be. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s clever 
pictures of shooting-scenes are as well known to the general 
public as his prowess with the gun is to sportsmen; and no 
one who has seen the first, and marked their true feeling for 
the bomely beauties of English fields and fenees, equally with 
the wilder scenery of the moor-side or the fen, will be sur- 
prised to find that his sketches with the pen are equally 
practical and picturesque. The illustrations which he con- 
tributes to the new work are excellent, and are supplemented 
by others by Mr. A. Thorburn, of the daily life of the birds 
themselves, which do credit to English powers of observation 
and of bird-portraiture. Mr. G. Saintsbury adds some hints 
on the preparation of the birds for the table, with the sound 
remark that a good partridge well roasted is almost the best 
as well as the simplest of English game-dishes ; and the Rev. 
H. Macpherson supplies some chapters on the natural history 
of the bird, which should not be missed by those whose 
acquaintance with its habits is mainly limited to its pursuit 
in the shooting season. There is no bird which multiplies 
more readily or repays the trouble of protection better than 
the partridge. Most wild birds tend to disappear before 
cultivation. But the partridge increases as cultivation 
spreads; and the partridge crop is, or should be, part of the 
natural increment which accompanies good husbandry. Mr. 
Macpherson shows that in Russia its range has enormously 
increased with the extension of the corn area, and that it 
has now spread from the Steppes northwards into govern- 
ments where it was unknown in the lives of proprietors now 
living. 

The early morning is the time at which to observe the part- 
ridge “at home,” whether in summer heat or winter frosts. 
But we cannot agree with Mr. Macpherson that in the 
summer it begins to feed at daybreak, and leaves at 
about 10a.m. This is a mistake, apparently based on obser- 
vation of its habits in winter. In August, daybreak is at 
4.30, and by that time, though the sky is bright, and the sun 
is almost up, the birds are not. The mist lies like a 
blanket on the low fields till 5.30, and the partridges 
do not leave their roosting-places till the sun is well 
above the horizon. It is quite possible to be up and about 
in daylight before the birds are properly awake. When 
they do move, they advertise the fact by a great deal of 
calling, crowing, and running up and down, as if to get 
the stiffness out of their legs. In the glorious mornings 
of late summer, when the corn-fields have just begun to be 
cut, and a few acres are lying in swathes on the forward fields, 
the present writer has often watched covey after covey flying 
in low from the meadows and fallows where they sleep to 
feed on the grain which has fallen to the ground. Unlike 
grouse or rooks, the partridge never attacks standing grain, 
or even corn in the ear after it has been cut, but feeds wholly 
on the wastrel grains, the natural portion of the “ fowls of the 
air.” With this abundant table spread before them, it would 
be strange if the nimble partridge, which is always in the 
most prodigious hurry wken actively employed, did not eat 
his fill before ten o’clock. By eight they have satisfied their 
morning hunger, and then fly off to drink. Unlike most 
other birds, they are extremely suspicious when so occupied. 
The covey alight near the bank at some well-known drinking- 
place, and carefully reconnoitre the ground. Then the whole 
brood hurry down to the water, drink like chickens, with 
heads uplifted between each sip; and as soon as their thirst 
is satisfied, all rise together and fly to the “dusting ” place, 
which they will, if undisturbed, occupy till mid-day. A 
charming picture by Mr. Thorburn shows a young brood 
enjoying their morning repose. Before the shooting season, 
a covey is often so tame when thus occupied that they may 
be watched from a few yards’ distance. The present writer 
has seen the same brood three mornings in succession sun- 
ning and dusting themselves under a park-fence at exactly 
the same hour, and not three yards from a gap from which 
their movements could easily be observed. Mr. Macpherson 





says that this habit is called “ balming ” by the country people 
in the North, a phrase admirably expressive of the warm 
comfort and content shown by the birds during their siesta, 
During the whole season of pairing, nesting, and bringing. 
up its young, the partridge is, with the possible exception 
of the wild duck, perhaps the most interesting wild bird which 
we have. Pairing begins very early ; and Mr. Macpherson is 
right in supposing that during the first mild weather of 
February, the partridge makes its choice of a mate. Some- 
times this takes place earlier, and even though subsequent 
frost and snow force the coveys to unite again, the couples 
separate directly the weather becomes milder. Except the 
swan, it may be doubted if any birds show such true con- 
jugal companionship as partridges. From the first pairing 
till the break-up of their brood in the following spring, the 
two birds are inseparable. The present writer has often 
watched them with the glass, when feeding or basking 
among the young corn, or on fallows in spring, and it seems 
as if they could not endure to be separated by more than 
a few feet. When disturbed, the cock often runs and 
rises at some distance ; but this is an affectionate stratagem 
to withdraw attention from its partner. In the light March 
evenings, the fights between the cock-birds, not for the 
possession of wives, which they have long ago won, but out of 
pure pugnacity and love of display, are most amusing to 
watch. Two birds will rush at each other from opposite sides 
of a field, in a series of alternate runs and pauses, and then meet 
like two miniature steam-engines. One is sometimes knocked 
over and apparently stunned for a moment in these encounters. 
Last March the present writer heard a most violent clucking 
in a field newly laid up in banks for potatoes. Two cock- 
partridges were rushing up parallel potato-drills, their crests 
up, the horse-shoes on their breasts puffed out and glistening 
in the sun, while behind each ran its anxious wife, apparently 
eager to dissuade her mate from doing anything so rash as 
to fight a duel. Apparently, female persuasion prevailed ; 
for after spurring and crowing at each other from opposite 
sides of the potato-drill, both birds rose and flew back to the 
centre of the field. Partridges are as good parents as they are 
faithful consorts. Yet there is no commoner form of waste, 
cruelty, and stupid neglect of self-interest, than the treatment 
of the nesting partridges by a very great number of those 
who till the soil. Farmers, equally with labourers, are to 
blame for this; for it is precisely in those districts where 
tenants have the sole rights to the game on their land, that 
the persecution of the partridge in spring is least prevented. 
Egg-robbery and nest-destruction are the sole means which 
really prevent the multiplication of this most prolific bird. 
Yet on unpreserved land it is probably no exaggeration to 
say that half the nests are wilfully destroyed. Part are 
robbed for sale. In others the sitting bird is found knocked 
on the head, presumably to be eaten, and all the eggs smashed. 
We have known all the nests along the boundary fence robbed 
by men engaged in sowing turnips, in order that the eggs 
might be eaten raw, with bread and cheese, at luncheon. Dogs 
are taken “for walks” in May and June; and catch or dis- 
turb the sitting birds. “Vermin” do not do a tithe of the 
mischief which is caused by man, though, except in the case 
of the egg-stealers, the motive is hard to understand. Com- 
mon sense, and even common honesty, sadly need cultiva- 
tion in relation to the partridge; and until this valuable by- 
product of every English corn-field is protected in its growth 
equally with the other crops and stock of the farm, the 
present waste and loss will continue. Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
who writes alike on the pursuits and the preservation of the 
bird with the unconscious authority of one who is a perfect 
master of the subject, gives it as his unhesitating opinion that 
only the very rich can at present get the full value of this 
natural product of the soil. Protection of the nests is almost 
the sole difficulty—a difficulty which, except as against natural 
enemies, should not exist. The partridge will hatch its own 
brood, feed them, and rear them successfully without the costly 
apparatus of coops, hens, feeders, and watchmen necessary for 
pheasants ; almost any open arable land suits it when full- 
grown, in place of the covers necessary for the larger bird ; 
yet at the present moment, after one of the most favourable 
seasons on record, the young partridges cost two shillings 
each, while good pheasants of twice the size are only sixpence 
dearer. Mr. Stuart Wortley gives an example of the extra- 





*Tke Partridge. By A. Stuart Wortley, and Others, “ Fur and Feather 
London : Lengmans, Green, and Co, 
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given. On an estate owned by Lord Ashburton in Hampshire, 
a county which is usually considered far inferior to Norfolk or 
Suffolk as natural soil for game, the number of these birds 
shot in a few days’ “driving” exceeded anything yet known 
on the celebrated manors of Norfolk. The result was due to 
a thorough understanding between owner, tenants, workmen, 
and keepers, that the partridge-nests were property to be 
eared for as carefully as the nests of domestic birds. If the 
same good sense prevailed elsewhere, partridges would sell 
throughout the year at an average price of from uinepence to 
a shilling—that, at least, is the opinion of a competent judge 
in “ the trade.” 

Tame partridges are one of the greatest ornaments to the 
precincts of a country house, and should be as necessary an 
adjunct to the lawn and paddocks as home-bred trout to the 
streams and ornamental waters. They are far more bold and 
confiding even than domestic poultry, and we have known a 
brood of ten fly in at the breakfast-room window and pick up 
the crumbs under the table. If their wings are clipped they 
do not stray; and the handsome red-legged variety are more 
ornamental than any poultry except the peacock. The late 
Mr. Francis Francis found them not only amusing pets, but 
a permanent lure to the wild birds, which were attracted to 
the house by their presence. 

If the Parish Councils about to be created would agree to 
protect the partridge, and apply a moiety of the proceeds to 
local improvements, they might save a halfpenny rate, and 
the whole village would gain by the compact. 

[*,* We omitted, in the article of last week headed ‘‘ Popular 
Weather-Lore,” to notice that the book by Mr. Richard Inwards, 
mentioned in that paper, is published by Messrs. Elliot Stock. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COUNTY BENCH. 


[To THE Ep1ToR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 


S1z,—If gratitude were a public virtue, which I fear it is not, 
the public should be grateful to you for the articles you have 
lately published, on the question of the proposed increase of 
the number of Magistrates in English counties and boroughs, 
the mode by which that increase should be effected, and the 
basis on which it should be made. The reasons given are, 
that such a large number of the Magistrates hold political 
opinions differing from those of her Majesty’s present advisers, 
as to render the tribunals of which they form a part no longer 
trustworthy. I very much doubt whether any such impres- 
sion exists outside extreme political circles, whose representa- 
tatives in Parliament have evidently for political objects 
endeavoured to have the nomination of Magistrates trans- 
ferred from the Custos Rotulorum, a permanent official, to 
themselves, whose position is merely an ephemeral one ; this, 
however, Lord Herschell has, with some propriety, declined 
to accede to. 

I, however, can, with every confidence, say that after forty 
years’ experience of Magisterial duties in the largest county 
in England, and having sat with colleagues of all sorts of 
political opinions, I have never once, that I can call to mind, 
seen these opinions influence their decisions as Magistrates; 
and, as far as I know, it has always been the endeavour of 
our three Lords-Lieutenant, who until very lately were all 
members of the Liberal Party (one even now a member of her 
Majesty’s Government), to recommend the best persons in 
each district as Magistrates, irrespective of their politics. 
The result is, I am told, that as such a large number of per- 
sons once Liberals are now Unionists, their educational 
advantages rendering such a change a natural one, the num- 
ber of Liberals on the Petty Sessional Benches is very small. 
And now this discrepancy is to be remedied by the appoint- 
ment of persons not for their fitness for the office, but solely 
for their politics. How this will give the public greater con- 
fidence in the decision of the various Courts of Session, 
I fail to see. The political partisans on the Bench will be 
looked upon, rightly or not, as sure to give a decision in 
favour of a political partisan in the dock. And the public 
estimation of its opinion of the partiality of such tribunals 
will so soon be evinced as to render some drastic change 
absolutely necessary. 








great secession of existing Magistrates,—or, at any rate, of a 
great disinclination of persons of position and education to 
undertake in the future the duties Magistrates have to per- 
form; and from my personal knowledge, you were fully justi- 
fied in doing so. If this should be the case, there could be 
only one result,—namely, the appointment of stipendiary 
Magistrates, which, besides the enormous expense which it 
would entail, would create a tribunal autocratic, unsympa- 
thetic,—presided over by one whose mind would become 
almost poisoned by criminal surroundings, the result of his 
daily forced connection with crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Francis DARWIN. 





JOWETT AND STANLEY. 

{To tHE EpitoR oF THE ‘“‘ SPzcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Though I have only just come across your remarks on 
Professor Jowett’s sermon on Dean Stanley, perhaps it may 
interest you to have the following notes in detail, which I put 
down in my pocket-book immediately after bearing the 
Master preach. “Jowett first remembered Stanley as he sat 
with him as a co-scholar of Balliol at the top of the right-hand 
table as you enter the door of Balliol old hall. At the same 
table were Wickens, whom we regarded as a perfect Phenix 
of conversation,” and “Clough, already burdened by over- 
conscientiousness and troubled by the question, ‘What is 
truth?’ Among the most influential of the tutors were Dr. 
Ward, afterwards a Roman Catholic, who was the best arguer 
from premises we ever knew, and who explained to us that the 
reason he got on so well with the other fellows, who disagreed 
with him on almost every point, was that they were all bent on 
the good of the College.” 

Jowett then talked of Arnold’s influence, and criticised 
Stanley’s early idea of Church and State which he had got 
from that source,—viz., that State and Church are in reality 
and origin one, and that hence only those who profess to be 
Christians should have the suffrage. “This view, however 
perfect in theory, is at any rate out of the scope of practical 
politics.” He then told us how he and Stanley had made a 
tour in Germany, and had made the acquaintance of 
Neander, Schelling, and Ewald. Ewald was greatly admired 
by Stanley. Schelling was the hero of German philosophy 
at that time. “ He had already evolved six perfect systems 
of philosophy, and was now explaining a seventh, equally 
complete, to burning audiences.” Jowett and Stanley mar- 
velled much at his learning, “though his philosophy, however 
ideally perfect, had no relation whatsoever to history or fact. 
When I asked later what disciples Schelling had, the answer 
was, ‘Schelling had one disciple and he had no disciple.’” 
He then touched on Stanley’s keen sense of humour, and 
relish for the wit of others even when pointed against himself, 
The last time he was in Oxford, in walking round the parks, 
he was laughing with Jowett at the epithet of “ Body- 
snatcher,” which had been applied to him. A few months 
afterwards, when the Master read in a religious paper 
that “Dean Stanley had passed away after a brilliant, but 
melancholy, career,” he could not help thinking how much 
this would have amused Stanley himself. 

He then commented on the fact that Stanley had made 
himself ineligible for the chief offices in the Church, and 
said, “If it had rained mitres as thick as hail, Stanley had 
such a curiously shaped head that they would never have 
fitted it.” He also told us how shy Stanley was as a young 
man, and how completely he got over this, in order to show 
“any in this chapel who might be afflicted with this ridiculous 
weakness ” how they might get over it. 

Stanley once told him that he thought that if the history of 
Christ should ever fade into oblivion, “the only thing left , 
would be for us to become Christs.” On being asked about 
his view of the Thirty-nine Articles, Stanley had said that “ if 
men subscribed to them literally, no man in Orders, from the 
Archbishop down to the poorest curate on the Cumberland 
hills, could stay in the Church.” Stanley’s was not a poetic 
mind, and hence his erroneous views about the prophecies. 
He roused a good deal of enmity against himself by the 
charitable opinions which he held regarding all views. Many 
of the laity were against him, “the laity who are always com- 
plaining of the bigotry of the clergy and yet say that.a 
Liberal clergyman ought not to be in the Church.” The 
principal idea of Stanley’s belief was “comprehension,—i.e., 


You have referred to the possibility, even probability, of a | toleration,—i.e., charity.” “He went so far in his efforts for 
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comprehensiveness that he did away with the ordinary mean- 
ings of terms.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hamuet §, Purupor, M.A., Trin. 
Riverside, South California, U.S.A., November 20th. 





AN IRISH HEDGE-SCHOOLMASTER. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—On reading your review, in the Spectator for December 
2nd, of the interesting Irish reminiscences of Mr. Le Fann, it 
struck me that you might think the enclosed worthy of a place 
in your columns, as a specimen of the style of an Irish hedge- 
schoolmaster. The petition is quite genuine,—it was given 
to a distinguished Irish Dean still living, by a daughter of 
Bishop Ponsonby, and I copied it exactly as it was written.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., F. Smiru, 

Priest-Chaplain, Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Copy OF A PETITION SENT, IN 1842, TO Dr. Ponsonspy, BisHor 
or DERRY. 

“To nis SprrirvuaAL LorpsuiP,—To THE Rigut Hon. Ricnarp 
Ponsonsy, High Lorp, AND ARCHBISHOP OF Derry, in the 
province of Derry, in Ireland,— 

“The encomium, eulogium, memorial, Petition, and humble 
address of Patrick Cullen, formerly of Golden Hill near Kilbride, 
and presently a tenant in Ballystocken, in the Parish of Vally- 
mount in the Co. of Wicklow in the Province of Leinster, in 
Ireland, most humbly sheweth that your Lordship’s encomiumist, 
through unforseen chance being greatly agrieved and almost 
pained by a misfortunate accidence of the petitioner’s youngest 
Son, nominally Michael Cullen going to a funeral, and on coming 
home unfortunate miscreants created a riot. But alas the one 
killed the other, and the Son of your memorialist had the mis- 
fortune, and irresistible fate to give the deceased Michael Reilly 
a kick through simplicity, artlessness and innocency, and Ignorant 
of the dangerous strong arm of the law, was sworn against at 
Blessington petty Sessions, as the vile perpetrator of the melan- 
choly accidence, through sinister views, to save their own lives 
from the censure of the melancholy accidence—that petitioner is 
at present a fugitive in some abroad unknown, and if taken as a 
prisoner, his life is inevitably in the possession of the Emperor of 
mortality. 

“That the petitioner Pat Cullen formerly a tenant in Golden 
Hill requests and solicits that your spiritual Lordship from your 
Lordship’s great height, and eminence Superior and Imperial 
power, will be so condescending as to grant to the petitioner’s 
son Michael Cullen a reprief for his natural life, during the period 
of his existence, sanctioued by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
sanctioned by her most gracious Majesty to save the life of peti- 
tioner’s distressed and unfortunate son Michael Cullen, which is a 
distressed fugitive of repentance during the period of three years, 
until Divine Providence commands me to request and solicit your 
spiritual Lordship’s interest from Derry for my dear and valuable 
son’s life. By the virtue of a reprief from your venerable and 
spiritual Lordship to save the life of the Petitioner’s distressed 
fugitive son, the unfortunate and wmisfortunate deplorable 
miserable lamentable and Penitential son Michael Cullen 
and his Maternal and Paternal parents, and Petitioner Pat 
Cullen of Golden Hill and Son will ever pray during the 
period of their existence to the omnipotint and divine Providence 
to reward your Lordship’s posterity from the vast expansions of 
the Heavenly mansions for a reprief granted from the graceful 
highness of your Lordship’s Regal Royal Marshal Superior 
Imperial most exquisite & most excellent, most immaculate and 
most humane hands of your Spiritual Lordship, which the 
petitioner P Cullen of Golden Hill Humbly implores beseeches 
bemoans & requests & solicits to save the life of his young son 
Michael Cullen, which was his only dependence to console & com- 
fort him in his future days. The Petitioner P Cullen begs 
general amnesty from the Archbishop of Derry for tres- 
passing on your Lordship’s most precious time, which is so 
dear and valuable to your noble august & illustrious family. 
—Humbly relying on your Lordship’s well known humanity 
benevolence & charity in relieving the distressed Petitioner Pat 
Cullen of Golden Hill in saving my dear young Son’s life by virtue 
of your Lordship’s interest and reprief I return your Lordship a 
thousand thanks by the strength of my heartfelt gratitude. The 
Petitioner requests an answer from your Lordship direct as fol- 
lows: In care of Blessington Post Office for Pat Cullen near 
Middleton Ballystocken near Blessington in the Co. Wicklow 
April 15 1842. 

“The Petitioner can produce a character and testimonials from 
independent noblemen of the first distinction as for his general 
propriety of good character and strict honesty. If your Lordship 
that is the first time that any of the Petitioner’s family violated 
the law in any realm whatsoever.” 





SIR HENRY LAWRENCE'S TOMB. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SpectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—Sir Henry Lawrence was certainly not a High Church- 
man; but after he received his wound, of which he died at 
Lucknow, he directed that the inscription on his tomb should 
conclude with the words,—“ May the Lord have mercy on his 
soul.” Ihave seen them on the tombstone in the cemetery 
at Lucknow.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





“REQUIESCAT IN PACE.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I hope you will admit a brief reply to Canon Mac(oll, 
who attacked me in the Spectator of December 2nd. He says 
I“ have failed completely in my attempt to refute the reasoning 
of your thoughtful article.” I made no such attempt, but 
distinctly disclaimed it. My objection to your article was 
directed, not to its general reasoning, but solely to what I 
still conceive to be its mistake about the use of the word 
“hope.” Whether I am right or wrong cannot have the 
slightest effect upon the soundness of your general reasoning, 
which was no way founded or dependent upon that word. 

This misconception of the Canon’s vitiates the whole of his 
criticism of my letter, so I need not trespass upon you with 
any defence of my arguments or illustrations, which were 
excusably “irrelevant” to what they were not intended to 
apply to.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. K. 





WANTED, THE ORIGIN OF A NURSERY-RHYME. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I shall be very glad if any of your correspondents can. 
give me information as to the history and date of the following 
verse, which was current in our nursery some sixty years ago.. 
Whenever we children were so happy as to be tearing about in 
a high wind, we shouted or sang as we ran :— 
“Arthur o’ Bower has broken his band ; 

He comes roaring up the land. 

King of Scots, with all his power, 

Cannot stop Arthur of the Bower.” 
In fact, it was an understood necessary accompaniment to the: 
wind, and was sometimes performed swinging with the waving 
branches of a tree-top. There was an indescribable delight in: 
it, especially in the second line. From the position held by 
the “King of Scots,” the lines cannot be much less than three- 
hundred years old; indeed, they would rather suggest an 
earlier and more warlike King than James VI.—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. 








BOOKS. 
—~—— 
THE LIFE OF MR. W. H. SMITH.* 
WHEN Mr. Smith first became a candidate for the borough. 
of Westminster, he was distrusted by Members of his party 
as a “milk-and-water” candidate. There was, however, a 
good deal more milk than water about his Conservatism, in 
spite of his original desire to see a moderate party formed by 
a fusion between the Palmerstonians and the followers of 
Lord Derby (the father of the present and the last Earl),—a 
party which would have rejected the Ballot, the extension of 
the suffrage, the unconditional abolition of Church-rates (Mr. 
Smith favoured their conditional abolition), and various other 
measures which have long ago been more or less reluctantly 
accepted by the Conservatives with whom Mr. Smith at first 
somewhat hesitatingly allied himself. Mr. Smith’s Conser- 
vatism was not extreme, but it was sincere. He would, 
perhaps, have preferred Conservative-Liberalism if the Reform 
Club had not rather early blackballed him as a tradesman.. 
But in 1865 the times were not ripe for the rise of Conserva- 
tive-Liberalism, for that was before Mr. Gladstone and Mr.. 
Disraeli had between them brought about the triumph of 
democracy, and Mr. Gladstone had developed democracy 
into a Particularist policy for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.. 
If Liberal Unionism had been a really existing political type 
in 1865, we may feel tolerably sure that Mr. Smith would have 
entered political life as a Liberal Unionist. He was always. 
disposed for administrative reform, and not at all indisposed 
for legislative reform, so long as legislative reform was not 
rash and likely to lead to a great deal wider change than it 
definitely proposed. We may feel pretty sure that Mr. Smith 
was much more at his ease when co-operating during the last 
years of his life with Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen, than. 
he was in 1878, when he felt himself compelled to support a 
policy which had in it more Jingoism than Conservatism. He 
was a born moderate. But all moderates are genuine Con- 
servatives, though they may emphasise that most essential 
element of Conservatism, its wish to remove all those irri- 
tating and illogical anomalies which do more to create 





* Life and Times of the Right Honourable W. H. Smith, M.P. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. With Portraits and other Illustrations. London and 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 
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Radicals than all the enthusiasm of all the fanatics of the 
Progressive Party. Mr. Smith’s politics had much more 
pure milk than what is commonly meant by milk-and- 
water in them, for they were thoroughly nutritious in 
their Conservatism. He was a great deal more Conserva- 
tive than Lord Beaconsfield, and a great deal less democratic. 
Tf there had been as much Conservatism in Mr. Disraeli as there 
was in Mr. Smith, we should never have had the Conservative 
Reform Bill of 1867, or the Jingo policy of 1876, though Mr. 
Smith was enough of a Briton to follow his leader when he 
thought that the national honour required it. But even in 
the most critical stage of the Jingo movement,—even in June, 
1879,—Mr. Smith’s attitude when he spoke in the country 
was so moderate that this journal vainly sighed for a “ Smith 
Administration,” as distinguished from the sensational policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield. When he spoke out his true mind, he 
always preferred mending the old ways, to striking out new 
and more ambitious ones. His Toryism may have been, 
probably was, “ milk-and-water.” His Conservatism was not, 
but all of it genuinely sincere. 

How naturally cautious Mr. W. H. Smith was even in his 
warmest partisanship, we see very early in his life. From 
the first he was a hearty Churchman, and if he were ever 
tempted to vehemence of any kind, it was to vehemence 
against the forms of dissent with which his father’s Wesleyan 
connections familiarised him. Yet he writes to his sister most 
characteristically when he was only a lad of twenty, concerning 
the annoyance the Wesleyans gave him :—“I am sometimes 
so much annoyed by these people, that I should really say 
some unpleasant things to them if I did not remember 
that they would be very carefully treasured up and used at 
another time against the Church, as an illustration of its 
principles, the aggravation being, of course, forgotten or 
never mentioned.” For a lad of twenty that is true Conser- 
vative caution, in its strongest form, namely, that of precau- 
tion;—for a young partisan is not often so careful not to 
furnish his adversaries with arms which may subsequently be 
used against him. And it represents the very genius of his 
Conservatism all through. He was always careful not to 
play into his adversaries’ hands by yielding too freely to his 
own impulses. What he was as a youth, he continued to 
be asanold man. There was much of the caution of the old 
man in the youth, and much of the energy of the youth in the 
old man. 

Nothing is more interesting in the book than the account 
of the expansion of the business of the enterprising news- 
paper-agent, which was his father’s creation, into the busi- 
ness of the railway bookstalls, which was Mr. W. H. Smith’s, 
and then of the expansion of the business of the railway 
bookstalls into the business of that great railway-advertising 
system which has made of railway travelling a sort of in- 
evitable and very often most unwelcome guide to the claims 
to merit put forth by the big traders in flaunting letters on 
their own behalfi; and, finally, to the expansion intothat lending- 
library system‘which has been apparently one of the branches 
of Mr. Smith’s vast business least fertile in wealth,—because 
also the least adapted for being worked successfully under the 
same machinery as the rest of the enormous organisation 
which had grown out of the original newspaper agency. All 
this is told by Sir Herbert Maxwell with great vivacity, though 
without any of that sense of repulsion to the outcome of 
this vast advertising enterprise which many of his readers will 
feel. The astonishing thing about it is, that the main 
instrument in the most effective system of self-puffing which 
has followed the great network of railways through the 
world in a perfectly marvellous labyrinth of self-laudation, 
was himself one of the most modest of men. No one can say 
of Mr. W. H. Smith that he ever puffed himself, though he 
supplied the systematic framework on which an interminable 
network of puffs was evolved out of the eagerness of the world 
for gainful notoriety. From first to last, Mr. W. H. Smith 
Was an exceedingly modest man, though he did so much to 
make trade a sort of heated rivalry in the meaningless repeti- 
tion of inflated adulation by traders of their own wares. So 
far as this book reveals him, Mr. W. H. Smith was a 
fastidiously modest man, with a good deal of taste, and 
that strong love of good music which so often goes with 
the devout religious feeling that distinguishes good taste. 
He must, we think, have often shrunk from the exhibition of 
that loud and vulgar ostentatiousness which he had been the 
chief agent in leading along our complicated involutions 





of railways, till all England seemed a mighty maze of 
ejaculatory wonder uttered by tradesmen at the usefulness 
and cheapness of their own wares. Mr. Smith must have 
often contemplated this consequence of his own energetic 
organisation of the advertising system with disgust, perhaps 
even with the sort of loathing with which it has filled other 
minds, for no one was ever less guilty of anything of the kind 
in his own person. His own success was due to genuine hard 
work in promoting the faithful and punctual delivery of 
other people’s goods to those who needed them; and his own 
feeling about his own success was a profoundly humble one. 
He looked with a sort of surprise on his own achievements. 
He quoted the motto on his father’s seal,—* Deo non fortuna 
fretus” (which, by the way, Sir Herbert Maxwell, or some 
one who blunders in his name,—he himself is evidently a fair 
scholar, and could not have made so ridiculous an error,— 
translates in a footnote, “ Freighted not by fortune but by 
God,” instead of “ Relying not on fortune but on God,”) as: 
alone explaining his gigantic success. But he can hardly 
have thought that the vast profits of the railway-advertising 
business,—innocent as he himself was in the matter,—were 
due to divine prompting. A great part of his wealth was 
certainly due to the new opportunities he found for the vulgar 
self-laudation of men who were at the very opposite pole from 
himself in modesty and good taste. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell well describes Mr. Smith’s distinction 
as that of a perfectly extraordinary ordinariness. He was 
extraordinary in his thoroughness in doing well all he under- 
took to do at all. He was extraordinary in his benevolent 
determination not to overwork his staff, and to leave them 
the full rest of the Sunday. He was extraordinary in his. 
generosity, which, especially in connection with the work of 
the Church, was almost unlimited. He was extraordinary 
in his unpretentiousness, for enormously successful men, 
especially if they make their fortune by trade, are usually 
bumptious. He was extraordinary in his sagacity in gauging 
the unsupplied wants of ordinary men. And he was extra- 
ordinary in his method and his industry. But above all, he 
was extraordinary in the combination of all the excellent 
ordinary qualities he possessed, and extraordinary in the 
absence of those “defects of his qualities” which almost all 
ordinary men exhibit. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has combined his “ Life” of Mr. W. H. 
Smith with an interesting and moderately conceived review 
of the various political crises in which Mr. Smith was concerned. 
He is now and then inaccurate, as the Times has shown in 
reference to his account of Lord Hartington’s part in the 
debate on the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s 1886 Home- 
rule Bill; but he is very temperate, and even does full justice 
to the motives of the late Lord Derby in deserting Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government at the crisis of the Russo-Turkish: 
war. We do not agree with several of the criticisms, which 
have appeared depreciating the political narratives of the 
“times,” as well as the “life” of Mr. W. H. Smith. With- 
out them we think the “life” would lose its setting, and 
with its setting much of its interest. Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
individuality was not so remarkable as his typical character. 
And a typical character like his, could hardly be understood 
without realising clearly the background of political cireum- 
stance which determined its attitude. 





CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND.* 
To realise the antiquity of a country of which the earliest 
records date only from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, needs a complete readjustment of the mental-his- 
torical telescope, and to dwellers in an old country where the 
laws and customs and institutions are the growth of centuries 
built upon forgotten foundations, there is something almost 
pathetic in the extreme youth of the United States. Every 
record left of the early colonists is an heirloom, carefully 
deposited in museum or memorial hall. It seems strange to 
note the very footprints of the pioneers of New England, to 
assist as it were at the creation of a new world, to hear a 
faint echo of the familiar words, “ And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 

There is something invigorating in reading the record of 
these early days, when sternly pious men forsook their 
native country for conviction’s sake, and sailed away over a 
perilous sea to found a new home in a new land where they 
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could worship God in freedom, as they deemed right. They 
were adventurous Englishmen of the type of Drake and 
Frobisher and Hawkins, undaunted by terrors known or 
unknown, and steadfast in their abhorreuce of what they con- 
sidered vain ceremonies and wicked superstitions. Religion 
was the beginning and end of all their undertakings; for 
its sake they suffered much persecution and endured hard- 
ships and dangers; but the indomitable Anglo-Saxon spirit 
triumphed over climate and famine and disease, nay, over 
death itself; and in little more than ten years after the landing 
of the “Pilgrim Fathers” in 1620, fifty villages and towns 
had been planted in New England, and between thirty and 
forty churches built. The customs and fashions peculiar to 
those early colonists are but a repetition of what is to be 
found in the pages of Fosbroke or Brand or any other 
collector of popular English antiquities. Josselyn, who 
recorded his impressions of Boston love-making in 1663, 
says: “On the South there is a small but pleasant Common, 
where the Gallants, a little before sunset, walk with their 
Marmalet-Madams till the nine o’clock bell rings them home 
to their respective habitations.” In spite of love-making 
regulated by the clock, and austere laws and prohibitions, 
human nature was the same in those days as now; hearts 
beat and trembled and rejoiced; life was simpler and less 
hurried, but very sincere, as it must needs have been among 
men and women whose parents had forsaken lands and houses 
and earthly ties and gone into the wilderness for conscience’ 
sake. Mrs. (or Miss) Earle has collected notes from every 
available source on Puritan child-life, courtship, marriage, 
and burial customs, on doctors and their remedies, on recipes 
and “cook-books,” sports and holidays, clothing, furniture, 
and books. How quickly the colonists settled themselves in 
their new homes is shown in the inventories of house-plenish- 
ings that have survived to the present day. There is one 
that Mrs. Earle quotes, dated 1657, where we find long forms 
and chairs and stools gay with needlework cushions and 
covers, “cubberds,” tables with Turkey “carpettes,” brass 
“ andirons,” and pewter candlesticks. She bemoans the absence 
‘of “balneary appurtenances” even as late as Revolutionary 
days, but bids us remember that what was lacking in soap 
and water was made up in perfumes and distilled oils and 
cosmetics; and probably the maids of New England bathed 
their faces in May dew as did their contemporaries in the 
old country. 

We notice that Mrs. Earle lays great stress on the appalling 
mortality among infants in the early days of the Colony, and 
also enumerates the dire diseases, small-pox and other malig- 
nant distempers, that caused a high death-rate among all 
ages; and she remarks that “well might the New Englander 
say with Sir Thomas Browne” (by the way, in quoting Sir 
Thomas Browne in her chapter on “ Child-Life,” she speaks of 
him as writing at the end of the eighteenth century) : “‘ Con- 
sidering the thousand doors that lead to death, I do thank my 
-God that we can die but once.” But Bancroft says that 
even with the vigorous climate and the hardships incidental 
to a new Colony, “the average duration of life in New Eng- 
land compared with Europe of that day, was doubled; and of 
all who were born into the world, more than two in ten, full 
four in nineteen, lived to be seventy.” A wife was a necessary 
helpmeet to those early settlers ; bachelors were coldly looked 
upon, and watched with jealous eyes; spinsters, or “ thorn- 
backs” as they were called in Boston, were a rarity. Accord- 
-ing to Mrs. Earle, “the colonists married early and they 
married often ;” and she gives an amusing account of Judge 
Sewall’s courtship of widows, from the pages of his own diary, 
when he became a widower in 1717. She says: “ Of course, 
though the Judge was sixty-six years old, he would marry 
again. Like a true Puritan, he despised an unmarried life, 
and on the 6th day of February he made this naive entry in 
his diary : ‘ Wandering in my mind whether to live a married 
or asingle life.’” It is easy to be jocose at the expense of these 
grave men, who gave up weaith and ease for the sake of what 
they considered their duty; as Bancroft remarks, “there are 
some that love to enumerate the singularities of the early Puri- 
tans,” and he strikes the keynote of their lives when he says: “If 
from the outside peculiarities, which so easily excite the sneer 
of the superficial observer, we look to the genius of the sect 
itself,—Puritanism was Religion struggling for the people, a 

war against tyranny and superstition.” It is therefore asa 
somewhat superficial observer, rather than a student of human 
nature, that Mrs. Earle comments on Judge Sewall’s methods 





of bringing up his children: “ As might be expected of a man 
who diverted himself in attending the dissection of an Indian, 
which gruesome gaiety exhilarated him into spending a tidy 
sum—for him—on drinks and feeing ‘the maid,’ and in visit. 
ing his family tomb; and who, when he took his wife ona 
pleasure trip to Dorchester, ‘to eat cherries and rasberries,’ 
spent his entire day within doors reading that cheerful book 
Calvin on Psalms,—in the house of such a pleasure-seeker, 
but small provision was made for the entertainment or amuse. 
ment of his children.” She congratulates herself on not 
having been born in those times; but though we are willing to 
admit the immense superiority of modern days, and to concede 
that nineteenth-century American children are all that can be 
desired, and that/ sparing the rod has greatly improved the 
child, we cannot forget the deep religious purpose that under. 
lay the austerity of those seventeenth-century Puritans, nor 
can we wonder that men who had voluntarily gone into exile to 
escape the contamination of the world, should be fanatically 
strict in the upbripging of their children. The quotations from 
the diary of a nf nineteen, whom she calls a “ young prig 
of a Mather,” rémind us of John Bunyan’s confessions in 
Grace Abounding in the Chief of Sinners; and though we agree 
with her that happily for himself Nathaniel Mather died early, 
yet he did but breathe the spirit of religious fervour that was 
the natural effervescence of a long-repressed growth of Pari- 
tanism, fostered, in his case, by a morbid and overstrained 
temperament. 

In “Holidays and Festivals” we break new ground. The 
colonists of New England desired to leave vain and super- 
stitious observances of days behind them. Christmas Day 
and all holy days enjoined by the Church were to be forgotten; 
but in spite of prohibitions and laws, human nature asserted 
its right to observe anniversaries, and in November, 1621, we 
find Thanksgiving duly inaugurated by English and Indians 
over a sociable feast of turkeys and venison. Mrs. Earle 
gives a vivid picture of that Thanksgiving Day. “The block- 
house with its few cannon, the Pilgrim men in buff breeches, 
red waistcoats, and green or sad-coloured mandillions; the 
great company of Indians, gay in holiday paint and feathers 
and fur; the few sad, overworked, homesick women, in worn 
and simple gowns, with plain coifs and kerchiefs; and the 
pathetic handful of little children, forms a keen contrast to 
the prosperous, cheerful Thanksgivings of a century later.” 
The New Englanders of the present day are, as Miss Wilkins 
says in the preface to her charming stories, “ descendants of 
the. Massachusetts Bay colonists, in whom can still be seen 
traces of those features of will and conscience so strong as to 
be almost exaggerations and deformities, which characterised 
their ancestors.” It is on this thread that Miss Wilkins has 
strung her delicate, soberly tinted miniatures, her chronicles of 
village life, and from the mirror of the past are reflected quiet 
sombre figures that love, and suffer, and toil in her pages. We 
seem to recognise the old woman who preferred the poorhouse 
to the shelter offered her by a godless neighbour who knitted on 
Sunday, and when Esther Gay, the “Independent Thinker,” 
has “carried her p’int,” her characteristic speech,—‘* You' was 
bound to stan’ up for what you thought was right, jest as 
much as I was. Now we've both stood up, an’ it’s all right,” 
—echoes the very spirit of those early Puritans, who having 
cast off all yokes themselves, were extremely intolerant of 
those who differed from them in religious matters. There is 
a faint scent of lavender and rosemary and sweetfern distilled 
from the quaint little histories; it lingers round the “Gatherer 
of Simples,” who had “ naturally strong affections of an out- 
ward rather than an inward tendency,” and “ was capable of 
much enjoyment from pure living, but she had never had any- 
thing of which to be so very fond,” and the old woman who 
suffered agonies of remorse because of having secretly doc- 
tored her husband with gentian. There is pathos in every line 
of the homely rugged features, in the strong wills that cling 
as obstinately to old prejudices as moss clings to old walls; 
there is pathos even in the delicate touches of humour that 
abound in most of the stories. The man who sat for ten 
years on the steps of his chapel sooner than give up a hastily 
spoken threat, the woman who would not keep Thanksgiving 
because she had nothing to be thankful for, are portraits 
stereotyped by inheritance. Thanksgiving, with its pictures 
of family gatherings, its hospitable supplies of turkey and 
plum-pudding, cranberry and pumpkin pie, brings a decided 
tinge of colour into the soberly tinted lives of New England 
village folk. Miss Jewett strikes a more modern note in 
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speaking of Christmas. In her story of “Law Lane” she 
gays: “The day before Christmas !—a festival which seemed 
jn that neighbourhood to be of modern origin. The obser- 
vance of it was hardly popular yet among the elder people, 
but Christmas had been appropriated, nevertheless, as if 
everybody had felt the lack of it. New Year’s Day never 
was sufficient for New England, even in its least mirthful 
decades. For those persons who took true joy in life, some- 
thing deeper was needed than the spread-eagle self-congrata- 
lations of the Fourth of July, or the family reunions of 
Thanksgiving Day.” Her characters are drawn from the 
ame models, and cast in the same mould, as those of Miss 
Wilkins, though the outlines are somewhat less crisp and 
clear, the gradations of light and shade less marked, the 
interest correspondingly weaker and more diffased. All these 
pictures of rural life,—the pastures, the herb-gatherers, the 
confidences breathed over quaintly sounding herb-teas, the 
odd pathetic love-stories and hidden tragedies,—bring us near 
to a people whose ancestors were our ancestors, whose proto- 
types went forth from our own land two centuries ago, driven 
by their consciences, to found a great nation across the sea. 





GAOL STUDIES AND SKETCHES .* 

Tuts is a very valuable book, which should be of great service 
to every one who is interested in that important question,— 
How best to diminish crime and reform the criminal popu- 
lation? The question is one of vital interest to our well- 
being as a nation, and yet, to judge from the tentative 
character of our many attempts to solve it, seems as far off 
solution to-day as it was a century ago. The fact seems to 
be that, in its war with its constant assailants, society has 
generally kept an impossible object in view. It is not possible 
to eradicate crime, however fiercely it may be attacked; no 
punishment, except death, can be permanently repressive; 
and the history of the eternal warfare between the law 
and the law-breaker would tend to show that the more 
harsh the code is, the more impossible it is to enforce it, 
and the more wide the impunity that is therefore afforded 
to crime. But to diminish crime is possible; and though 
the diminution of the incentive to crime lies rather in 
the hands of society at large than in those of the magis- 
trate and the gaoler, a wise system of punishment may 
do much to reclaim the criminally weak, or deter the 
obstinately criminal. More humane counsels generally pre- 
vail to-day as to the treatment of criminals, and there is 
hardly a civilised nation that has not set itself anxiously to 
seek how it may protect the law-abiding majority with the 
least cruelty to the aggressors. 

Major Griffiths, in addition to having acquired as governor 
a very intimate acquaintance with the English prison-system, 
has made a careful study of ail foreign prisons and convict 
establishments, and in this book gives us the result of his 
labours. It is satisfactory to find that, in his opinion, the 
English system, which is mainly due to the slow growth of 
experience, is quite as humane and as efficacious as the best 
prison that has yet been produced by the most radical and 
scientific reform abroad. Not that the author thinks that it is 
yet the best possible. With the modern tendency towards 
leniency, for using imprisonment as little as possible, and 
making the terms of imprisonment as short as prudence will 
allow, he is quite agreed; but he pleads for a little more dis- 
crimination between two very different classes of prisoners,— 
the obstinate criminal, the hardened and habitual offender, 
and the criminally weak, the man or woman who has suc- 
cumbed to temptation or the force of circumstances ; or who, 
as a vagrant, vagabond, or drunkard, habitually offends in a 
less criminal fashion, and yet grows to look upon the gaol as 
his home. The imprisonment of the habitual drunkard, as 
the author says, tends to make the punishment of prison a 
farce in the case of more serious offenders. 

But the most needed reform which he advocates is in our 
treatment of juvenile offenders. The only real chance of 
diminishing the criminal population lies in the reclamation 
of the boy-offender, or in the prevention of juvenile crime. 
Much has been done in this matter, but still more remains. 
Until the passing of the first Reformatory School Act in 1854, 
the criminal child, however young, was sent to herd with his 
elders in gaol, where his criminal education was naturally com- 
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pleted. Thanks tothe philanthropic movement of 1851, in which 
Charles Dickens played an important part, that detestable 
system was exchanged for that of reformatory schools. The 
growth of these reformatory schools, together with the indus- 
trial schools and truant schools that sprang from them, form 
one of the most interesting studies in the social history of 
our time. But there is still one blot upon the system, the 
removal of which the author strongly advocates, giving the 
most weighty reasons for the change. At the present day, as 
in the Act of 1854, a short committal to gaol is imperative as 
a preparation for the reformatory ; and this sojourn in gaol not 
only serves no good purpose, but also, in some cases, frustrates 
all the work that the reformatory might otherwise effect after- 
wards. On the subject of the employment of prisoners and 
prison industries, the author appears still to keep an open 
mind, admitting that, although the benefits of prison labour, 
both to the prisoner and the ratepayer, are manifest, the 
question of competition with free labour is not an easy one 
to solve. He gives a very interesting account of the four 
principal systems of employing prisoners in the United 
States. One of these, “the lease system,” by which the 
authority leases or lets out its prisoners bodily to a contractor 
for a certain period at a certain price, he characterises as so 
bad and cruel in practice as to be utterly indefensible. And 
yet it is the one which yields by far the largest returns,—267 
per cent. of the whole expenditure. No one, however, who 
reads the description of this system as practised in the 
Southern convict-camps, will be disposed to quarrel with the 
author’s definition. Nor doves “the contract system,” where 
the contractor hires the prisoners’ labour from the State at a 
fixed wage, and works him under his own agents, commend 
itself very much more to us. The author quotes an authentic 
story of a man in the Eastern States who was sent to prison 
for obtaining goods under false pretences, and who was set 
by the contractor to make shoes in which the spaces between 
the inner and outer soles were filled with paper instead of 
leather. Imprisonment in this case could hardly have incul- 
cated a lesson in honesty. Perhaps of all the studies that the 
author has made in foreign penal establishments, his American 
experiences are the most interesting and suggestive. American 
gaols differ widely from each other. At one extreme there 
is the horrible convict-camp of the Southern States, where 
men are herded together like beasts, and made to work under 
the lash; at the other, the Reformatory Prison of Concord, 
where prisoners are allowed to form a club and give evening 
parties, to which the prison-officers are only admitted by 
invitation. “A visitor to two of these reunions found the 
prison-members in evening-dress, wearing white ties, and with 
flowers in their button-holes.” The two great blots in the 
American system, however, are to be found in their county 
gaols, which are hideously mismanaged by political jobbery, 
and the extraordinary, the suicidal tenderness which is shown 
to the murderer, and which has brought about the wild justice 
of Lynch-law. “ Who dares to condemn the lynching system ?” 
writes an American Senator. “It is the simple outcome of 
the fact that out of six thousand murderers (in 1891), only 
one in fifty was executed. So long as people see this, so long 
must lynching increase. Over six thousand persons are 
doomed this year (1892) to be murderously and cruelly put to 
death, with no opportunity for repentance, and no chance to 
make provision for their families. Two-thirds of these mur- 
ders will be due to the maudlin, slushy sentimentality which 
is called mercy, and which is the most utter cruelty.” Never- 
theless, there is yet room to condemn Lynch-law, which, far 
from diminishing the number of murders, adds the murder of 
sometimes innocent prisoners. 

Of the Russian system, thanks to Mr. Kennan and others, 
we have heard only too much of late. Even the atrocities 
of medieval cruelty pale before the darker wickedness of 
Siberian exile; the unspeakable horrors of the march to 
Siberia and the éfape prisons are sufficient by themselves to 
rank Russia, with China perhaps, on the lowest stage of 
civilised humanity. Japan, in its thoroughgoing search for 
progress, has a most excellent prison-system. Of European 
countries, Belgium has devoted most attention and money to 
the evolution of a merciful and efficacious method of punish- 
ment. It is here that the solitary-confinement system can 
best be studied. A great many advocates of total seclusion 
are yet to be found, but the author is not one of them. His 
opinion may be summed up fairly in the words which he quotes 
from Herbert Spencer :—‘‘ Much of the apparent success of 
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prolonged denial of human intercourse not unfrequently pro- 
duces insanity or imbecility.” If banging is a bad use to put 
a man to, converting him into an imbecile must be even 
worse. To the general reader, however, the studies which the 
author has made of the criminals under his ckarge, and the 
tales that he tells of their sometimes romantic histories and 
escapes, will form the most interesting part of his book. The 
ingenuity which convicts display in communicating with each 
other is really extraordinary, and some of their escapes from 
durance outrival the famous exploit of Monte Cristo. Hardly 
less ingenious are the methode they employ for tormenting 
their gaolers, and one can well understand that tyranny is im- 
possible under any system which would allow such a man as 
Major Griffiths’ “Quex” to amuse himself at his keeper’s 
expense. “ Quex,” as the author calls him, is an old offender, 
well versed in all the rules of a prison, an inveterate 
grumbler and malingerer, and wily enough to prove in the 
long-run more than a match for his warders. The story of 
“ Quex” is not only a very amusing, but also a very instruc- 
tive one; for it exemplifies most of the weaknesses of 
incarceration as a punishment. It is difficult to do full 
justice to Major Griffiths’ work. He has treated a most 
important subject thoroughly and comprehensively; and, 
withal, has produced an extremely readable—one might some- 
times say, entertaining—book. ; 





THREE NOVELS.* 

Power to arrest interest, like that displayed in The Triumph 
of Theresa, is a gift to rejoice the reviewer's heart, and make 
him hope again to meet the name of Jeffrey Arden amongst 
novelists. During the first volume this power is latent, and 
one does not know whether it exists or not. But there is no 
more doubt about the matter in the second (and final) volume, 
where the deeper feelings of even the most unimpressionable 
readers will hardly fail to be stirred by the spectacle pre- 
sented of a supreme victory won by love in a man and woman 
who, though hitherto untouched by its influence and wholly 
free from any trace of mawkish sentimentality, are yet seen 
offering up to it the most cherished and ingrained part of 
their respective beings,—the very flesh of their flesh, and 
bone of their bone, as it were. When, in order to show what 
aman will risk for a woman in whom he has perfect trust, 
Colonel Farquhar places unreservedly in Theresa’s hands the 
honour that is dearer to him than life, he sacrifices not only 
honour but also duty; for his action jeopardises a stake 
which is not his, but his country’s, and however noble and 
chivalrous may be his motive, and bowever fully the event 
may justify his rashness, he must yet certainly be held guilty 
of breach of trust in delivering an important political secret 
confided to him, into the keeping of a person against whom he 
has been rightly warned as a hostile emissary and spy. And 
the sacrifice made by Theresa is first ambition, and then the 
overmastering emotion itself that has prevailed over ambition, 
and conquered the well-nigh impregnable fortress of her heart. 
For the discovery that Farquhar’s passion is able to outweigh 
prudence and honour, to sweep away his previous landmarks of 
existence, and to make one whois in all elsea man of sense and 
discretion believe in her with the blind, unreasoning belief of a 
fool, reveals a depth of trust and love which calls up all the 
good in her hard, unscrupulous character; and then, roused 
to reciprocal affection, she manifests an intensity of feeling 
unknown to smaller natures, and renounces for his sake the 
two things without which life is no longer endurable to her,— 
that is to say, her career and her love. It is noticeable that 
in both hero and heroine the concentrated force of character 
they possess is never felt fully until the manifestation that 
constitutes also a proof of weakness; and the power shown 
in depicting love’s victory over them, will, we think, atone for 
the sadness of the book’s conclusion, notwithstanding the 
well-known preference of the British public for a happy 
ending to its novels. “If in this life only we have hope, we 
are of all men the most miserable” seems to rise to the lips 
involuntarily as the tale is laid aside. 

The title of Upper Bohemia is in itself sufficient indication 
that the book records the sayings and doings of “society” 
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a matter of course; and readers with a taste for this style of 
literature will detect hopeful possibilities in several of the 
dramatis personx—especially the lady who is galled at the 
idea of one of her friends being deemed a more accomplished 
liar and better devil than herself, and so annoyed at the 
superiority attributed to her rival by the eulogy: “Oh, the 
Sabaroff!—what a goddess of perfection! The very devil 
may envy her. In fact, at times, when the Sabaroff is at her 
best, there seems to be no use in having a devil”—that we 
cannot help suspecting a desire to rehabilitate herself in the 
Baron’s eyes, and prove herself a devil of the first water, to 
have been at the root of her subsequent attempt at assassina- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, these lively anticipations 
are doomed to disappointment; the expected sparkling effer. 
vescence goes off in flatness; what promised to be racy proves 
tame and insipid; people intended to portray actually-existing 
types are at any rate not very successful, considered as repre. 
sentations of human nature; and we fear the general verdict 
pronounced on the book will probably be “ Absurd rubbish,” 
notwithstanding the exhibition of a sort of quirkish cleverness 
and cynically intelligent appreciation of the astuteness where. 
with some people turn to account the weaknesses of their fellow. 
creatures, which seem decided qualifications for writing on 
the subject chosen by the author, and induce a belief that Mr, 
Walpole’s pen is capable of better work than this. Before 
undertaking another, however, we recommend him to devote a 
little time to the study of an English grammar and a dic. 
tionary; for there are one or two sentences in Upper Bohemia 
which it is impossible to parse, and it does not need much con- 
sideration of the signification of words to show the frequent 
mistakes he commits in applying them metaphorically; as, 
for instance, in comparing fear, remorse, and misery to 
dazzling diamonds; calling “sacrifice” and “ risk ” emotions 
or speaking of a spell as having “taken root,” fire being 
“melted,” people being “associated with strata,” an obscura- 
tion of conscience “subsiding,” Xe. 

That part of A Singer from the Sea which tells of simple 
Cornish fisher-folk gathering-in the sea-harvest, and living 
(to judge by the story) mainly on fish-pies and clotted cream, 
is breezy, healthful, and invigorating, like a whiff of fresh 
ozone. And Miss Barr is so obviously at home amongst these 
people, and the strong, gentle, God-fearing John Penelles 
and his wife Joan are so much more lifelike and capable of 
inspiring interest than are Roland Tresham, who robs them 
of their “ little maid,” or his equally selfish siste Elizabeth, 
who contributes involuntarily to this calamity, that one is 
inclined to grudge the author’s frequent excursions away 
from the St. Penfer villagers to other surroundings. It is the 
tale of a village girl with a “ wonderful, haunting voice,” who 
is tempted away from her peaceful home by the honeyed 
words of a heartless young gentleman, firing her with visions 
of glory and gain to be won by her singing, and who, after 
tossing awhile on the great world’s troubled waters, and 
finding no rest for the sole of her foot, returns at 
length, like the dove to the Ark, to the loving, sorrow- 
ing parents from whom she had flown,—only without 
bringing the dove’s olive-branch, be it observed, since her 
child had died abroad. Though it cannot be denied that she 
behaved undutifully in eloping, yet she was, at all events, 
Roland’s wife; and as it seems a pity to represent a run- 
away marriage as exciting a degree of grief and anger 
befitting a seduction, we think her father and mother took 
her going-off rather more deeply to heart than there was any 
need for, thereby producing a sense of disproportion between 
cause and effect, that is felt in another place also, where the 
bitterness of Denas’ resentment against Elizabeth strikes 
one as being in excess of what the provocation warranted. 
The worthless, idle young fellow who persuades Denas to 
elope, chiefly because he thinks that her voice will prove an 
unfailing source of income to keep him in cigars and other 
luxuries without his having the trouble to work, is a mere 
gay deceiver of conventional type, whose description is given 
concisely and accurately by his mother-in-law when she tells 
him he has “a sight of ghastly, mean old ways—more than 
either big or little devil means a young man to have.” But 
it seems inexplicable for so luxury-loving an individual to 
have endured poverty, when the remedy was in his own 
hands and he owned property worth some two thousand 
pounds, which might at any time have been realised. 
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HANDBOOK FOR NEW ZEALAND.* 

New ZEALAND is fortunate in being the first Colony to secure a 
place amongst Mr. Murray’s well-known guide-books. Nor will 
her neighbours, the Australians and Tasmanians, grudge her 
the honour she has received. On the contrary, many of them will 
frankly say that the honour is well deserved. For native come- 
liness, New Zealand is the Cinderella of the Antipodes. She has 
long been the play-ground for Australasians who are only too 
glad to escape from their monotonous surroundings and revelin 
the natural beauties and wonders of fair New Zealand. And Dr. 
Pennefather’s book will be welcome to them and to all English- 
men, not merely because itis the latest book written from the 
tourist point of view, but because it combines features which 
are not found in any other book. Keepiag strictly in mind 
the wants of an ordinary traveller, we have here not only 
the newest and best routes most carefully described, but 
such brief accounts of the geology, flora, and fauna of the 
country as will save the reader the consultation of many 
other books. The salient points of the history of each settle- 
ment are also given, and in their proper connection references 
are made to Maori legends and Maori encounters with each 
other or with our own troops. It is remarkable that in so 
young a country, whose proper and proud boast is that it is 
making history, has nevertheless already many stirring 
episodes which are matters of history. The tourist will not 
enjoy the many beautiful or the many magnificent views 
which everywhere meet and greet him the less, but rather 
the more, because these natural “pictures” are mingled, 
after a true artist’s fashion, with the “personal element” of 
Maori romance or of English heroism. On the edge of Lake 
Rotorua, for instance, in front of the island of Mokoia, such 
visitor can read for himself in Murray’s pages (p. 20) Sir 
George Grey’s version of the beautiful legend of Hine-Moa, 
which has in some respects a parallel in Scott’s “ Lady of the 
Lake.” Those who have seen Ellen’s Isle on Loch Katrine 
will note its correspondence also with Rotorua’s island. Then 
at Tauranga the story of the Gate Pa disaster will be told 
again for the hundredth time. There, if anywhere, the 
English learned to respect the skill and courage of the 
Maoris. There two hundred natives were more than a match 
for seventeen hundred of our men, who were, moreover, armed 
with artillery. By the simple device of placing the defiant 
flag one hundred yards above the actual stockade, the Maoris 
caused the misdirection of the English fire for over two hours. 
When at length a breach was made, the storming-party entered 
what seemed an empty pa, but onlf to receive a tremendous 
volley from a concealed entrenchment of the enemy. Soon 
after,— 

“ A panic seized the English troops. Their officers (who stood 
firm) attempted in vain to rally them. They turned and fled, 
leaving a score of their comrades dead or wounded behind them. 
In the darkness of the night the Maoris stealthily escaped, creep- 
ing away in small bodies. Next morning the English entered the 
deserted pa. There they found lying the dead and the wounded of 
the night before,—not a single English soldier stripped or muti- 
lated, and by the side of one who was still living was placed a 
vessel of water, which the Maoris had penetrated through the 
English lines at the risk of their lives, to procure.” (p. 14.) 

Although the unique and marvellous Pink and White Ter- 
races were destroyed in the Tarawera eruption in 1886, there 
is still a weird and truly wonderful “ region ” near Lake Taupo, 
called the Geyser Valley. Here mud volcanoes and hot springs 
are found together in the strangest manner. Kipling said this 
district must be the very gates of Hades itself. Here is a 
specimen geyser :— 

“On the banks of the lakelet, at regular intervals, the thud of 
a Titanic forge at work is heard, followed at intervals by heavy 
reverberations which make the earth tremble; at each explosion 
the visitor looks round in surprise, not unmixed with alarm, to 
discover the cause. Nothing is to be seen, however, but numerous 
jets of steam issuing from the banks of the stream.” (p. 30.) 
While putting the expectant tourist on the proper track, and 
bringing him face to face with scenes of natural loveliness, 
the writer does not play showman too much. The following 
gives in a nutshell the main features of the Otira Gorge :— 

“Tn other parts of the world there are higher snow mountains, 
larger glaciers, and deeper gorges, but in few places is such grand 
mountain scenery found in combination with luxuriant vegetation, 
as in this valley. The mountains tower above the 
forest-line (about 4,000 ft. above the sea) in fine, bold, rocky 


shapes, culminating in Mount Rolleston (8,00) ft.), which over- 
hangs the Otira Gorge. At first, the most prominent object 
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before the traveller is Mount Alexander, with its snow-covered 
summit, rising to a height of 6,460 ft. Through the lovely bush, 
with its undergrowth of tree-ferns, a succession of mountain views 
unfold in ever-varying combination.” (p. 90.) 

As the author invites corrections, his attention is called to the 
following :—‘‘ Manuka” (scrub) is spelt with “k” and “¢,’— 
the former is correct; Dr. Stuart appears, also, as Stewart ; 
“ Waikanez” should be “ Waikanae.” The writer blames 
persons for using “bush” for forest; yet, strange to say, 
he often uses the same word himself. It is singular, too, to 
note in the account of every Bishop's See there is some notice 
of the Bishop; there is not a word about ex-Primate Had- 
field, who, although just resigned, has been for fifty-four years 
a conspicuous figure in New Zealand church and educational 
matters. These are but trifles in a book which is now easily 
first as a trustworthy guide to the fairest, if the most distant, 
of the Colonies of the Empire. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Ons of the best papers in the December Nineteenth Century 
is Mr. Reginald Brett’s “ The Queen and her First Prime 
Minister.” There is nothing very new in it, but the fascinating 
and touching story of Lord Melbourne’s devoted training of 
the girl-Sovereign is well told. For several years he lived in 
the closest possible intimacy with the Queen, spending virtually 
the whole day in her company, and teaching her hour by hour 
the custom and practice of the Constitution. If Lord Mel- 
bourne had been a cold, a nervous, or a pedantic man, he 
might have bored and bullied his pupil and mistress into a 
frenzy of reaction against the golden chains with which an 
English Sovereign is bound. As it was, his good-humonr, his 
frankness, and his sympathy allowed him not only to teach a 
spirited and strong-willed young woman the limitations of her 
authority—an authority so great in name, so small in applica- 
tion—but to inspire her with a perpetual belief in the wisdom 
of the Constitution. A less happily endowed man would, in all 
probability, have only won a grudging acquiescence in the 
inevitable,—a homage to necessity. Lord Melbourne made 
the Queen of eighteen a good Whig. That she was thus early 
converted to the principles of “the glorious revolution,” had 
a profound effect upon English life and politics,and helped to 
make the history of the last fifty years a history of peace and 
success, instead of storm and failure. Remember, George III. 
was bred a Tory, and imbibed in early youth the principles 
laid down in the “ Patriot King.” Here is Mr. Brett’s account 
of what “ going out of office” meant to Lord Melbourne :— 


“ Notwithstanding his regret, Lord Melbourne took leave of the 
Queen with his usual cheerful smile, although the pathos of 
parting from something more cherished than political power 
rings in the almost familiar words of farewell which she herself 
has recorded. He pretended that his principal sorrow was for her, 
but in reality his was the heavier burden. ‘For four years I have 
seen you every day; but-it is so different now to what it would 
have been in 1839.’ It was different, no doubt, and it was Lord 
Melbourne above all who was about to feel the quality of the dif- 
ference. During the leave-taking the Queen admits that she was 
much affected, and that the separation from her old friend was a 
trying time for her, when all the consolation which her husband 
could give her was required. This was freely bestowed, and the 
exigencies of her great position speedily reinvolved her in affairs 
of State, clouding regrets in the dust of strenuous and constant 
duty. To Lord Melbourne, however, the end of life had come. 
He was sixty-three, still young as the days of statesmen are now 
counted, but his work was done and his mission fulfilled. He had’ 
placed the sceptre and globe in the hands of the youthful Sove- 
reign, and there was no further need for him in the world...... 
Into a solitary and loveless life the most thrilling human element 
had been accidentally introduced, and, like Silas Marner, who, 
expectant of mere gold coin, suddenly found the golden head of a 
child, so Lord Melbourne, in the lottery of political life, obtained. 
not only the first place, but a prize from which the wifeless and 
childless man could not find himself bereft without complete loss 
of mental balance. It is painful to lift the veil from those last 
sad years, when at Brocket, the home of his youth, the ex-Minister 
slowly sank into the grave. Hearts break oftener than is generally 
supposed, and they are cleft upon curious and unnoticed angles. 
Many attempts were made, by the Queen herself and others, to 
rouse the drooping spirit of one whose name is associated with a 
nature almost reckless-in its insouciance and gaiety; but they 
were fruitless.” 





Another very remarkable article is Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ Recollections of Professor Jowett.” The Master expressed 
so great a dislike of Carlyle that Mr. Swinburne asked him 
“what ailed him.at Carlyle, and he replied that his enmity 
was grounded on the belief that no writer had done, or was 
doing, so much harm to young men as the preacher of 
tyranny and the apologist of cruelty.” Again, when Mr. 
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Swinburne asserted that Voltaire’s contribution was making 
“tyrants and torturers look not merely horrible and hateful, 
but pitiful and ridiculous,” the Master replied: “ Yes; and 
that is the work Carlyle would undo.” The Master seemed, 
we are told, to be “a living concordance to Shakespeare,” 
though he would not admit it. In regard to Boswell, how- 
ever, he owned “the soft impeachment.”——“ What London 
People Die of” is a notable article. Phthisis and cancer are 
apparently in a marked degree London diseases. The writer, 
Dr. Hugh Percy Dunn, seems, however, to think that the 
former is becoming less frequent. Cancer, on the other hand, 
is increasing ; but this unpleasant fact is probably due, not 
to increased unhealthiness, but to the fact that nowadays 
more people live to the age at which the disease is most prone 
to occur. 

The National Review contains an article by Lord George 
Hamilton, entitled “Is Our Sea-Power to be Maintained ?” 
The fact that the writer was from 1886 to 1892 First 
Lord of the Admiralty, makes the paper one of the most 
valuable and important contributions yet made to the 
demand for an increase of the Navy. Broadly speaking, 
Lord George Hamilton shows that at the present moment 
our Navy is a match for those of France and Russia. 
If, however, we look ahead, our inferiority is manifest. 
France and Russia have between them twenty-three vessels 
(210,300 tons) building, against four vessels (56,300 tons) 
building or projected in the United Kingdom. In other 
words, unless we do something, and at once, the lapse of 
three or four years will leave us in a state of dangerous 
weakness. The case is even worse than it looks. Many 
of our ships belong to antiquated patterns, while France and 
Russia, owing to the fact that their shipbuilding activity 
is a thing of recent date, have a greater proportion of up-to- 
date ironclads. The following shows how serious is the 
situation :— 


“ Badly as we began the financial year, we stand worse now. 
The ‘ Victoria’ has been lost; nothing has been done to replace 
her. It is not generally known that the money proposed to be spent 
this year on new construction (in contradistinction to the ships 
of the Naval Defence) is voted under the old system; it is not 
protected by Act of Parliament, can be devoted to other purposes, 
and any unexpended balances at the end of the year must be 
surrendered to the Treasury. No provision was made for the 
repairs of the ‘ Howe,’ costing some £40,000. The sum required 
for that purpose must have come out of the money voted for new 
ships. It was proposed to expend a large sum upon two new 
large cruisers. One has been dropped, and the other will not be 
begun before January 31st, 1894. To the two battle-ships, post- 
poned since last year, £260,000 was appropriated by the Estimates. 
We are now at the beginning of the winter month in the current 
year, and, with only four months of the darkest and shortest 
working-days before us, neither of those vessels has been begun, 
and not one-third of the sum voted for them can be expended in 
the financial year. Nearly the whole of the material required for 
new ships is obtained by contract from the great iron and steel 
producing firms, The coal strike must have greatly delayed the 
fulfilment of these contracts, and yet all savings on this account 
will have to be returned to the Treasury on the close of this 
financial year, and the liability of the unfulfilled contracts 
debited to the revenue of next year. We therefore begin next 
year with heavy liabilities and empty slips. For many years past 
the dockyards will not have been so devoid of new construction ; 
for, outside the Naval Defence, all the vessels of which are com- 
pleted or completing, there will be but eight vessels building, of 
which number two are gunboats. Including contract work, we 
shall then have only four large ships building, three battle-ships, 
and one first class cruiser; but two of the four are only in the 
very preliminary stages of commencement. Contrasting our state 
with that of France and Russia, we shall have three battle-ships 
building against their twelve; one first-class cruiser against their 
seven, and this is exclusive of Government defence vessels.” 


“Matthew Arnold,” a lecture given at Owens College by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, contains a great many pleasant and well- 
put things. Mr. Leslie Stephen fails, however, to do full justice 
to Mr. Arnold’s poetry, and, in our opinion at least, is entirely 
beside the mark when he speaks of Mr. Arnold virtually admit- 
ting that he sometimes chose themes not truly poetic, by his em- 
ployment of “that rhymeless metre which corresponds to the 
borderland between prose and poetry.” Mr. Arnold made use of 
rhymeless lyric and elegiac measures because, like Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Tennyson, and all other masters of the metrical art, 
he realised that one of the purest and most perfect forms of 
song can only be obtained from verse uncumbered by the 
distractions of rhyme.——Mr. Alfred Austin continues his 
pleasant series of essays, “The Garden that I Love.” His 
blend of poetry, literary criticism, garden, ‘ shop,” and other 
talk “ mete for souls,” is exceedingly attractive. 

The Fortnightly publishes, as the second part of ‘The 








Ireland of To-day,” a most brilliant paper, entitled “The 
Rhetoricians.” No one but an Irishman could have written 
sucha paper. Theold maxim of Donnybrook Fair, “ Wherever 
you see a head, hit it,” is strictly observed, and with a literary 
shillelagh of great weight and knobbiness in hand, the writer 
reviews and “walks into” the Irish politicians of the past 
and the present. Almost all of them were, and are, according 
to “X.,” a set of feeble or dishonest rhetoricians. After 
making very successful hay of the most honoured names in 
the roll of Irish patriotism, this Nationalist, whose only 
apparent mark of Nationalism is his hatred of England, 
divulges some curious portions of the secret history of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. Here is a sufficiently spicy por. 
trait of Mr. William O’Brien. What would have been said if 
it had been a Saxon instead of an Irishman who turned the 
spit at this roasting >— 

“ Exaggeration is said to be an Irish failing ; with Mr. O’Brien 

it is adisease. While it was the cue of his party to be anti-English, 
he carried abuse and insult into veritable licence. When it was 
permitted the Parnellites to talk about a ‘ union of hearts,’ the 
British gorge had hard work to keep itself from rising on hig 
flood of flattery. In the earlier days, while the memory of hig 
humble upbringing and the enthusiasm for his work were strong 
upon him, he impressed his associates as a modest man and a good 
fellow. Hints of this circulated in the press gallery, and secured 
for him more attention in the newspapers, particularly when he 
was arrested, than was good for him. Thereisa guileless peasant 
strain in his composition which took this all too seriously. He 
blossomed forth suddenly as the most tremendous egoist of any- 
hody’s acquaintance. The sight of a newspaper which did not 
contain some mention of his name became unpleasant to him, and 
the problem of how to ensure himself against this shock grew to 
be his principal concern. The innocent unconsciousness of his 
vanity is almost past belief. He will tell you with glistening 
eyes, and impressive sobs embarrassing his muffled utterance, 
that the notoriety of public life is loathsome and abhorrent to 
him, and that the tenderest wish of his heart is to steal away and 
spend his days in obscurity, as the simple librarian in some remote 
academic village. Next morning you will see three-quarters of a 
column in the Times, claimed by him for an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances under which he did not secure a certain table for his 
dinner in the House. It is all sincere; but it is impossible not 
to remember that sincerity attains its sublimated perfection in 
Colney Hatch. Under the corroding influences of this passionate 
admiration for himself, the amiable qualities with which he used to 
make friends, and which made partisans at even as late a period 
as that of the immortal “ breeches ” episode, have now almost dis- 
appeared. Mr. O’Brien finds it impossible to recognise any col- 
league who has voted against him or his side in any division at a 
party meeting.” 
“ Self-Government,” by Mr. W. S. Lilly, is in effect a dis- 
cussion of the question,—‘ What is to be the final evolution of 
the House of Lords?” Mr. Lilly would get a body of select 
Peers, partly by representative Peers chosen by,—(1), the 
Peers of England; (2), the Peers of Scotland; (3), the Peers 
of Ireland; (4), the Peers of Great Britain ; and (5), the Peers 
of the United Kingdom—he believes that this plan would 
secure greater variety than “slumping” the Peers into a 
single electoral body—and partly by the creation of life Peers, 
chosen, some as now, and some by the County Councils. Mr. 
Lilly would farther add the Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts. 
The scheme is “as good as they make them,” but then all such 
mixed schemes are bad. The Constitution would never endure 
anything so artificially complicated—the complication of 
growth isa very different thing from complication ready-made. 
Either the House of Lords will continue as it is, with the right 
to put the Referendum in operation fully recognised, or it 
will become a body like the Senates of France and America, 
elected by means of as popular a suffrage as that belonging 
to the House of Commons, but by a different machinery—i.¢., 
by an indirect vote or by constituencies ten times as large as 
those of the Lower House. 

In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Andrew Lang again 
takes up his parable in regard to what may be called Com- 
parative Spiritualism. In 1884, M. Richet said of the hyp- 
notic phenomena :— 

«“¢ Tf the phenomena are simulated, then the skill, the perfec- 

tion, the universality of the imposture, everywhere and always, 
constitute one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the records 
of science.’ ” 
But since then, the truth and reality of hypnotism have been 
proved. Must not, asks Mr. Lang, the same dictum be applied 
to the spiritualistic phenomena? And on these lines he finds 
a great many able and amusing things to say. He ends by 
the remark :— 

“The chief reason for believing that an accepted extension of 








human faculty may be imminent is this: A certain set of 
phenomena, long laughed at, but always alleged to exist, has been 
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accepted. Consequently the still stranger phenomena—uniformly 
said to accompany those now welcomed within the scientific fold 
—may also have a measure of fact as a basis for the consentient 


re orts.” 

‘piaheasiile Magazine contains an important article by Sir 
Archibald Alison on “ Armed Europe.” He shows how much 
cause the Germans have to dread their Eastern neighbours. 
The Russians have in peace nearly 800,000 men either massed 
on the German frontier, or disposed so as to act as reserves to 
the frontier armies. No wonder that in Germany not France 
but Russia is considered “the enemy.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@—— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


Prince Rupert’s Namesake. By Emily Weaver. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—-The Staynor family have been brought 
very low by their loyal devotion to King Charles, and have the 
mortification of seeing their land, parted from them in payment 
of debts, in the hands of a Roundhead knight. Their home 
has been dismantled for its obstinate resistance. How they bear 
themselves, and, after much tribulation, obtain tardy assistance 
from Charles II. through the interest Prince Rupert takes in the 
young heir, his namesake, makes a very readable narrative. The 
Great Plague is brought into the narrative with considerable 
effect ; and Obadiah Kenrick, the sturdy old Independent, makes 
a capital character in his way. The dialogue is perhaps too 
modern for the period, but does not detract from the interest of a 
good tale. 

Dr. Weedon's Waif. By K. Somers. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 
The “waif” is knocked down bya hansom and nursed by the 
occupant of it, who turns out to be a doctor. He turns over a 
new leaf and becomes a page, but being robbed by his dis- 
reputable grandmother of some money entrusted to him, he runs 
away and resumes his old life. Further we will not go into the 
story, which is perhaps one of hundreds, and will interest all who 
have a tender heart and wish to realise what the honest poor have 
to struggle with. Though there is a drunken grandmother in the 
story, she seldom appears, and we may recommend it to young 
readers without reserve. 

Two Little Children and ‘ Ching.’ By Edith E. Cuthell. (Methuen.) 
—Children who are fond of animais will enjoy the story of the 
two children and their inseparable companion, the little Chinese 
dog, the troubles that ensue from the dog’s presence in a house 
unaccustomed to doggy ways, and the final agreement of all con- 
cerned. Our author seems to understand children and many of 
their unexpressed wants, and we may be sure children in return 
will appreciate her story. 

Under a Spell. By Ellerton Gray. [Illustrated by Wallis 
Mackay. (Jarrold and Sons.)—The victim of the spell is a lazy 
schoolboy, who falls asleep in a cornfield on the way to school. 
What he hears, for his ears are open to the language of birds, 

beasts, and flowers, is most uncomplimentary to himself; and he 
goes home a wiser and a better boy. It is quite a little fairy- 
story with thevery best of morals worked into it, and it is prettily 
illustrated,—in fact, just the book for an idle boy. 

The Boys of Penrohn. By Mrs. G. Forsyth Grant. (W. P. 
Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell.)—More unreal boys than those of Mrs. 
Forsyth Grant we never came across. It seems to be the fashion 
to treat boys more and more as men, and to discourse on their 
good looks, haughtiness, sneering manner, prettiness, graceful- 
ness, &c. The masters, too, are either white with passion or 
coldly courteous, and the head-master is ever the ideal head- 
master, never appearing in class, yet seeming to know all his 
pupils off by heart. Boys and girls, except the hysterical ones, 
could only laugh at the excessively feminine idea our author has 
of the young men and the way they behave. Mrs. Grant’s boys 
irresistibly remind us of those elegant creations of the artist in 
wax which adorn shop-windows. The only claim to notice The 
Boys of Penrohn has, is that of an example of the excessive use of 
the historic present. We have never seen the use of that much- 
abused tense carried to such an absurd extent before. 

Messrs. Partridge and Co. have included in their books specially 
adapted to the present season a new edition of Mr. R. M. Ballan- 
tyne’s The Eagle Clif. It is one of the best of this favourite 
author’s more recent stories, being a very happy mixture of London 
and the Western Islands, fun, love, and adventure. Nor is there 
awanting seriousness, if not of the highest, certainly of a valuable 
order, as indicated in the last page by this statement as to 
one of the minor characters,—“ Ivor has put on the blue ribbon.” 
The illustrations of this story are above the average in books of 
this class. 


The Bents of Battersby. 





By M. B. Manwell. (Religious Tract 





Society.) —This is an excellent story of a rather conventional kind. 
It tells of the fortunes of two brothers, the one prosperous, but 
with an ill-regulated household and ill-brought-up family; the 
other unfortunate, but happy in and with his daughters. Walter 
Bent, the well-to-do brother in the present case, becomes a 
scoundrel, and burns an aunt’s will that happens to be in favour 
of his shiftless and unlucky brother Richard, who tries to make 
a living by his pen. He only confesses his crime when he is dying 
of small-pox, and when he is being tended by his angel-niece, 
Bettina. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the Richard Bents 
are made preposterously happy. Bettina is loved by a lord, and 
Olive secures happiness with a curate, while even the poor man of 
letters makes a hit with a book for boys. The interest in the plot 
of this story is thoroughly sustained from beginning to end, and 
all the characters, the unlovely as well as the good, are carefully 
portrayed. 

Home, Sweet Home. By the Rev. R. G. Soans, B.A. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Here, with a rather catchpenny title, we have a 
story which is the reverse of catchpenny. It is a careful study 
of still-life and of two families, the Hunters and the Holdsworths. 
The true heroine is Margaret Holdsworth, a pretty, ambitious 
girl, with a capricious and undisciplined nature, who for a time 
leaves the home of her excellent parents ; but, after influenza, 
desertion by selfish friends, governessing, and privation, returns 
as the prodigal daughter to the arms of her father, and to Black, 
the “strong” schoolmaster with an inventive genius, who once 
saved her from drowning, and who waits for her with exemplary 
patience. Then there is a secondary plot in the shape of the love- 
story of the artistic Lena Hunter and Jack Holdsworth, who has 
to give up his medical career in Edinburgh that he may help his 
family out of trouble. It does not run smoothly for a time, 
because Lena, without cause, believes her father to have been 
something very like a swindler. All ends happily, and in a 
couple of marriages. The characters, without exception, are 
well drawn. Old Abraham Holdsworth, in particular, is a de- 
lightful example of high—though ostensibly humble—Yorkshire 
character. 

Good Words, 1893. Edited by Donald Macleod, D.D. The 
Sunday Magazine. Edited by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. (Isbister 
and Co )—We have always admired the good sense with which 
these two magazines are conducted. Between them they have 
done a great deal to give breadth and reasonableness to the views 
of a very large class about Sunday and week-day reading. Good 
Words is obviously fit for any day, if it keeps, as it certainly does, 
to its title; and no one who has any interest at all in matters 
of serious importance, whether sacred or secular, but will find the 
Sunday Magazine good reading for any time when he may chance 
to take it up. In the first-mentioned of the two, we have a serial 
story running through the year, “To Right the Wrong.” This 
comes from the pen of Edna Lyall, and we shall probably have 
occasion to notice it more particularly at some other time. All 
the other stories are short, contained within the limits of a 
single paper. “A Serpent of Old Nile” is, perhaps, the one 
which we should not be sorry to see away. Professor D. Masson 
gives us the cream of some of his unequalled knowledge of 
Milton’s life in his four papers, “On Local Memories of Milton,” 
and Dr. Jessop has three peculiarly interesting papers on the 
“Upsand Downs of an Old Nunnery.” These special histories of 
various monastic foundations help towards settling the great 
question of the Disestablishment in Henry VIII.’s time. What 
the King’s visitors said is little to be trusted. It is to the earlier 
visitations that we must look, if we want really genuine evidence. 
Rev. H. D. Raunsley contributes an obituary notice of R. D. Nettle- 
ship, Canon Benham writes on Winchester Cathedral, and the 
Bishop of Worcester tells us something about his old Cathedral at 
Peterborough. We must also mention the series of twelve 
“ Sunday Readings,” by Bishop Boyd Carpenter, on “The Influ- 
ence of Christ on Character,’ and a most sensible paper on “ Criti- 
cism and the Bible” by the Rev. S. Alexander. The serial story in 
the Sunday Magazine is Mr. Silas Hocking’s“ One in Charity.” 
There is a shorter serial, “ Hope,” by Mrs. Evelyn Everett-Green, 
and the accustomed proportion of one-number tales. Among the 
miscellaneous contents of the volume are the “ Talks with our Con- 
tributors.” These are interesting and instructive ; but we cannot 
but feel as we read that there are questions which the interviewer 
might have put with advantage to some of these gentlemen. There 
are some specially good papers under the heading of “ Missionary 
and Travel.” The “ Philanthropic” section is well represented, as 
one might expect from the antecedents of the editor. “Sunday 
Evenings with the Children” is another customary feature of the 
magazine which we are glad to see repeated. Half of the twelve 
are contributed by Mr. Waugh himself; the other contributors 
are Messrs. S. Reid Howatt, A. S. Macduff, the late Alexander 
Macleod, K. F. Horton, and Mrs. G. S. Reaney. The obituary 
notice of Bishop Phillips Brooks is worthy of note, and so are Mr. 
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Newman Hall’s five papers on “ Jubilee Remembrances of Persons 
Ihave Met.” Precentor Venables contributes toa subject in which 
he is an expert, “ A Walk Round Lincoln Minster.” 


Sunday Sunshine, edited by Catharine Shaw (J. F. Shaw), is 
a magazine for children. Among its contents we observe an 
abridgment, adapted for young readers, of “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” a tale of Indian life, with the title of “ Venkama and the 
Child-Widow.” Most of the illustrations are good, but surely 
not the “Christian Soldier” on p. 78. Something for Sunday 
(same publisher), is a volume of texts which may be coloured 
according to a pattern set on the first page. 


Our Darlings, edited by Dr. Barnardo (J. F. Shaw), is a 
magazine to which we always give a hearty welcome both for its 
own sake, and for the sake of the cause which it represents in the 
person of its editor. Its contents seem to be as varied and as full 
both of instruction and entertainment as ever, while its illustra- 
tions show no falling-off. The coloured pictures are particularly 
attractive. 


Fun and Frolic for Children.—A brilliantly coloured series of pic- 
tures (Dean and Son).——Golden Hours (same publishers) describes 
itself as a ‘‘ Magazine for Girls,” and seems to answer fairly well to 
the description, it being understood that the “ girls ” are of a tender 
age. There is interesting reading, and there are many pictures, 
some of them coloured. One noticeable feature is ‘ Our Printing 
Page,” in which a coloured drawing is duplicated without colour, 
the duplicate having to be coloured by the reader with as near an 
imitation of the original as he or she can manage. It is a good 
way of teaching delicacy of touch. This special object is the aim 
of a volume from the same publishers, The Little Artist’s Drawing 
and Painting Book. In this there are scores of examples to be 
copied, plain drawings to be reproduced on blank pages which 
are opposite to the model, and coloured drawings which have to 
be imitated, Messrs. Dean also send us:—The Venetian-Blind 
Movable Picture-Book. The charm of this seems to be that by 
pulling what corresponds to a cord you change the picture, 
—turn, for instance, “Red Riding Hood and Her Granny” 
{the wolf, we observe, has been banished altogether) into 
“‘The Babes in the Wood,” from which we expect another 
year to see the Robin disappear. We have also received 
Cracker Toy-Books (which can hardly be reckoned as litera- 
ture).——A “ Special Christmas Double Part” of the Golden 
Hours magazine is accompanied by a packet of “relief scraps” 
which can be used for ornamentation. —-- We have also 
to mention various picture-books, as Well-Known Wild Animals, 
Dolly’s Party, Railway A B C, AB C of Soldiers, and Clownland, 
belonging to ‘‘ Dean’s Gold Medal Series.”——The Children of the 
Wood, by Miss Comer and J. V. Barret, is a play, and, unless our 
memory deceives us, a very old friend indeed. 











A Ready-Reckoner of the World’s Exchanges. By J. H. Norman. 
{Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is an account of the 
monetary system of many countries, more than one hundred and 
fifty. It cannot be mastered without some effort. Mr. Norman, 
like other experts, does not see difficulties quite as plainly as he 
might; but that it will be very helpful cannot be doubted. A 
future edition might, we think, be improved by being prefaced 
with some definitions,—the technical word “ par,” for instance. 
It is not every one who knows even the literal meaning of the 
word. We wonder whether any one of our readcrs has ever been 
puzzled by the fact that an unquestionable paper security or a 
Bank-of-England note is worth more for exchange purposes than 
gold. It is the cost of transmission that gives the advantage. 
It costs more to send back five sovereigns from Paris to London 
than to send a £5 note. 


From Hospital-Ward to Consulting-Room. 
London University. (H. R. Lewis.)—This “medical autobio- 
graphy” is a candid and instructive book. The writer began as 
an apprentice to a member of the Society of Apothecaries, passed 
through many vicissitudes of fortune and position—one of them 
was following for some years the occupation of chemist and 
druggist—and finally took a London degree,—a proof, as every one 
knows, of superior medical knowledge. (It seems humorous, by 
the way, to call the London University an alma mater.) Interest- 
ing instructions and judicious advice go to make up a volume 
which the student or young practitioner may read with profit. 


By a Graduate of the 


CHRISTMAS NuMBERS ReEcEIVED.—The Sketch, Yule Tide, Illus- 
trated London News, Father Christmas, Penny Illustrated Paper, the 
Gentlewoman, Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, Lady’s 
Pictorial, Harper’s Magazine, Vanity Fair, Graphic, the Road London 
Society, the Bookman, the Quiver, Boy’s Own Paper, Girl’s Own 
Paper, Sunday Magazine, Good Words, Pall Mall Magazine, Sylvia’s 
Home Journal, Monthly Packet, English Illustrated Magazine, 


| 
Belgravia Annual, Phil May's Illustrated Winter Annual, Judy's 
Annual, the Antipodean, Punch Almanac, Judy Almanac. 
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GIFTS PRESENTS 
sd from the Western and Eastern Worlds. 
Uncommon and Inexpensive. POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
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HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE. 
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About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
the ay | are content to wear spectacles made 
with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 


L straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
U N EQU A eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 

separately. This method is always practised by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 

Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now 
Vi S | ON. | in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
Strand, London, W.C., where he may be consulted 
personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 


| all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
| 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 
TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 


and Lent on Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’s. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine taught, free of 
charge, to hirers or purchasers. Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbons 
and sundries for al machines. Documents copied in best style at lowest rates, 


WN. TAYLOR, Manager. 


National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 13 protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt, Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Qlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH#@#APSIDRE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 
TURKISH | THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 

needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 























AND OTHER 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
BATHS. comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country house.’ 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
M A iS) S A G E. surpassed in England for winter and spring residence, 
| For terms and testimonials, apply to C. F, CARPENTER 
ELECTRICITY. | Bishop Teigntor, near Telenmeotl. ‘ 


H OT | The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
MINERAL | 
SPRINGS OF The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





| Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS —The WINTER EXHIBTIION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW_OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. 
—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. PRINCE’S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Decem- 
ber 10th, at 11.15; Mr. W. J. Jupp on “ Poetry and Ethics.” 





IVERPOOL COLLEGE.— PROPOSED BRANCH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS at HOUYTON.—The Council are desirous of electing 
a HEAD-MISTRESS. She must be a Member of the Church of England. Her 
remuneration will bs £180 per annum, with rooms (unfurnished) in the School- 
house and a Capitation-Fee to be arranged hereafter. Duties to commence after 
Christmas.—Testimonials (not more than four) to be sent on or previous to 
December 16th, to the SECRETARY, Liverpool College, Shaw Street, to whom 
application may be made for further information, 





RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM- 

MEND PRIVATE SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
Jate H.-M.«f High School). Good teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very good Music, French, and German, Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. Keference is also kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 

hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 

—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 


LAIN LIVING, Exercise, and, if possible, high thinking. 
P —A COUNTRY RFCIOR, Oxford M.A., late Scholar of his College and 
Public Schoolmaster, wishes to READ with Pupils for Holy Orders, the Univer- 
sities, Army, &c.—Address, “ K 175,’ at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 Grace- 
church Street, London. 


NV ARKET GARDENING.—TWO GENTLEMEN have 
a vacancy for a PUPIL wishing to learn the business. The gardens in- 


elnde orchards and greenhouses Premium required.—Apply, HENLETT, 
Heathfield, Sussex, 











_ AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Lm i Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30tb, 1894. 


EBbLIN €-?-O N He i Te, 
near LINCOLN. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
For SONS of GENTLEMEN aged 15—19. 
Two Departments :— , 

1. Preparation for Colonial life. 

2. Miscellaneous work for those whose future is undecided. Outdoor life; 
manual work ; Public School discipline. 

Illustrated prospectus. FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 








THE 
Pipe IAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 








The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Nuperintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JU UY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
eS as to best University or Army 
Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at home or abroad, may be obtained 

(tree of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Piace, Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended —Address, Mr. G, B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Pace, Strand, W.C. 








ONFERENCE of HEAD-MASTERS of PREPARA- 
TURY SCHOOLS, 

This CONFERENCE will take place at the SOCIKTY of ARTS’, John Street, 
Adelphi, on FRIDAY, December 22nd, 1893. Forms of application for member- 
ship and all information may be had from either of the Hon. Secs, 

Rev. HERBERT BULL, Westgate-on-Sea, 
EDWARD BLAIR, St. George’s, Ascot, 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitlei to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, RA 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Evtra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, * e, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained “te Soviety’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 


EXLEY, KENT.—! .EPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMDBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 


NA ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Stndio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. yor 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 

















ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. MCCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th. 


RS. BARBOUR, Bonskeid, desires to RECOMMEND 

the HOME of the Mesdames VIRRER, Villa Montm: rency, Paris (near 

the Bois de Boulogne), as offering exceptional advantages to young ladies wish- 

ing to pursue their education in Paris, Ladies desiring to speud some months in 

Paris can be received as B-arders. Lady Geikie, 10 Chester Terrace, Regent’s 

Park, and Miss Maynard, Westfield College, Hampstead, kind!y consent to be 
referred to. 


V INTER RESIDENCE.—PREPARATION for UNI- 

VERSITIES, ARMY, &c.—The Rev FE. WILTON SOUTH, M.A.., late 
Head-Master of Blackheath school, RECEIVES a few PUPILS or UNDER- 
GRADUATES at SIDMOUTH, 8s. DEVON, Mild and bracing climate; good 
golf, football, and cricket.—Address Portland House, Sidmouth. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’'S LIST. 





AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





Daintily Coloured 


roe tows SUNDAY. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


3s. | 


Cloth 
Extra, Gilt, 


| Elegant 
| 5s. 





The NEW VOLUME contains 416 pages, Illustrated with 250 Original 
Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, A. PEARSE, HELEN MILES, &c. 





“Delightfully artistic. The young will 
be hard to please if they do not like the 
letterpress.” —Times. 

“In these days children require what is 
cheerful and agreeable as well as serious, 
in order that Sunday may not be puritani- 
cally grave and solemn. Such is the 


provision made for them here, and both 
they and their parents may feel much in- 
debted to Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co. for this excellent publication.”— 
Queen. 

“Deservedly a favourite.” — Saturday 
Review. 





SUNDAY, Weekly, 3d. 


SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 





The Third Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for the Little Ones. 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. 


In Large Type and Short Words. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY POPULAR ARTISTS. 
Iilustrated Cover, feap. 4to, 1s. 6d.; extra cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Darton’s ‘ Leading Strings’ is capital; will be uproariously welcomed by the 


tinies.”—Church Times. 





London: 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco-Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s.,10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .........cccccoscssees +» £1,500,000 
PROMOTE VO PUNE 5s iscccsccoscssespesssoes + 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches thronghont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fo collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 


London. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
| ite ES PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1819, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 











a And 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


dee! THOUSAND POUNDS per 
ANNUM may be EARNED at too great a 
sacrifice, if we ruin our health and happiness during 
its accumulation, Although money is a necessary 
article to possess in order to obtain the means of 
existence, it cannot purchase love, friendship, or 
immunity from the dangers and pangs of disease. 
The millionaire has often envied the toiling labourer 
his hearty appetite and sturdy health, and would 
gladly have sacrificed a large amount of his wealth 
in exchange for these blessings. Holloway’s Pills, 
however, can give health to the most delicate. They 
are the precious key which can open the door leading 
to the smiling valley of health. They purify the 
system and give the essentials of strength for the 
blood. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdon ... des ave, EL! 166), CA8S..,0 7-2 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &... 0 oo os 1106..0153...078 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
DECEMBER, 1893. 


Fapian Fustian. By Michael Davitt. 

SociaLism In France. By Yves Guyot, late Minister 
of Public Works of France. 

Wat Lonpon Preorite Dig or. By Hugh Percy 
Dunn, F.K.C.S. 

Foorsat, as A Mora AGENT. By Hely Hutchin- 
son Almond, Head-Master of Loretto. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR JOWETT. By Alger. 
non Charles Swinburne, 

Upper Houses 1n MopERN Srates.—I. THE Itatian 
Senate. By the Marchese F. Nobili-Vitelleschi, 
Senator of It: ly. 

Tue ANONYMOUS CriTIC. By H. D. Traill. 

QuEEN ELIZABETH AND IvAN THE TERRIBLE, By 
W. Barnes steveni. 

CoNFESSIONS OF A VILLAGE TYRANT. By the Rey. 
Edward Miller. 

THE QUEEN AND HER First PRIME MINISTER, By 
the Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 

Tue INDEX AND MY ARTICLES ON HELL. By Pro. 
fessor St. George Mivart. 

On THR ORIGIN OF THE MASHONALAND Ruins. By 
J. Theodore Bent. 

Tue Lonpon ScHoot BoarD: A REPLY TO Mr, 
LyvuLpx Sraniey. By Joseph R. Diggle, Chair- 
man of the Board. 

A WEppING-GirT TO ENGLAND IN 1662, By Walter 
Frewen Lore. 

TovuLoN AND THE FrENcH Navy. By Wm. Laird 
Clowes. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 














Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR DECEMBER. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND Lasour. By H. W. Massing. 
an. 

Parish CouNcILS AND PaRISH CHARITIES. By 
John Darfield, 

MarsHat MacManon. By Emily Crawford. 

TATIAN AND THE FourTH GosPEL. By J. Rendel 
Harris. 

Tue Economy or High WaGeEs. By J. A. Hobson. 

EpvucATION AND InstruCTION. By Lord Coleridge. 

THE STRASBURG COMMEMORATION, 

Computsory PurcHasE OF LAND IN IRELAND. By 
Anthony Traill, LL.D. 

TERRITORIALISM IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 
By Richard Heath. 

Tue Dare OF THE “ ZEND-AVESTA,” 
F. Max Miller. 

Man IN THE LiGuT OF 
Marie Caillard. 

SUPERSTITION AND Fact. By Andrew Lang. 

A REJOINPER TO PkOFESSOR WEISMANN. By 
Herbert Spencer. 
IsBIsTFR and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By Professor 


EvoLutTieon. By Emma 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. DECEMBER. 2s, 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Is Our Sra-POoWER TO BE MAINTAINED? By Lord 
George Hamilton, M.P, 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Leslie Stephen. 


Tue Votuntary ScHoots Crisis. By the Rev. 
Canon Hayman, D.D. 
Our Lapy oF Pootoo. By R. 8. Gundry. 


Ture KIRK AND PRESBYTERIAN Union. By the Rev. 
R. H. Story, D.D. 
THE GARDEN THAT I Love. By Alfred Austin. 
THE UNSOLVED IRISH PROBLEM. By the O’Conor 
Don. 
SitveR. By Moreton Frewen. 
Tur Day OF SILENCE. By George Gissing. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place. 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free. 


HOM@O0PATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. 
Describes fully, and precribes for, general diseases. 


London: James Epps and Co., Limited, 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 
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i? SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES, 

















: ALL, LL D.| The Story of the Sun. | £ 8s. d.| In this Volume an account is given of the present state of our knowledge with 
Sir B.S. B . \ With 8° Coloured Plates and respect to the principal Solar Ph It is intended specially for the general 
numerous other Illustrations... | i a reader, and the Text is amply Illustrated by Engravings and Plates. 


[Ready December 15th. 








NNEY, D.Sc. lanet. 
t. G. BON mee. a The Btory of Om Tie mes 
and about 100 Illustrations 


_“ The work of a writer singularly well qualified by his scientific eminence and 
his rare literary gifts to render the main principles and results of gvological 
reasoning intelligible to non-scientific readers of ordinary education.’’—Times, 





LESLIE KEITH. Lisbeth. 


A Novel. Three Vols. 





RAILL, D.C.L.| Social England : 

H. D. t a Record of Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, 
Science, Literature, Industry,Com- 
merce, and Manners. Vol.I. .. 


A New Novel by the well-known author of “‘ The Chilcotes,” ‘In Spite of 
Herself,” &c. [Ready on the 12th inst. 





“‘ The utility of such a work is obvious, its interest to all cultivated people 
enormous, and the scale on which the book is to be written adequate.’ —Speaker. 


** This is alike a valuable and important work.”—Scotsman. 





EYRE CROW ~ |With Thackeray in 
EYRE CROWE, R.A ‘America, With aie A 100 
owe Be ustrations ... eee oo oe 


“* The book is interesting by the many glimpses it affords of the personality of 
a great author and of the social life of a great country in those ‘ Fifties’ which 
now belong to ancient history.”’"—Daily News, 








The Story of Africa and 
DR ROROWN, M.A its explorers. Mls, 


‘One might almost forget that this is a learned work, so exciting are the ad- 
ventures which it contains.”—Standard, 





Old and New Paris. 
EDWARDS.| _Ilustrated, Vol. I. ... 


R. L. STEVENSON.)| Catriona 


SUTHERLAND 





“The most delightful work ever planned by way of telling and illustrating the 
history of a Continental city.”—Rock. 





Pr Stevenson has here given us a novel of extraordinary fascination.”— 
Atheneum. 





Island Nights’ Entertain- 


x ments 





The Little Minister. 
Illustrated by W. Hous, R.S.A.... 





Commander CLAUD |'fhe Capture of the Estrella :| 


HARDING, R.N. A Tale of the Slave Trade. 
MAX PEMBERTON. The Iron Pirate. 





Illustrated... San 





HERBERT A King’s Hussar: 

COMPTON. Being the Military Memoirs for 
Twenty-five years of a Troop- 
Sergeant-Major of the Il4th 
(King’s) Hussars ae wag 


W. CLARK Lis ' 
Bosenst,| 2° ee 


H. J. MOULE, M.A. Oates the History of the 

ounty ... wae see roa ee 
MAJOR ARTHUR |A Prison Princess: _ 

GRIFFITES. A Romance of Millbank hat 


tiary ... ad 








SHAN F. BULLOCK,|The Awkward Squads, 


And other Ulster Stories ... 








a |The ‘Delectable Duchy. 
|" Stories, Studies, and Sketches 
Q. Uniform Edition of Q’s Works, ~-  ---Hach 


Dead Man’s Rock. The Blue Pavilions. 
The Splendid Spur. ‘‘T Saw Three Ships.” 
History of Troy Town. | Noughts and Crosses. 


ALICE ZIMMERN. The Home-Life of the An- 
| cient Greeks. _ Translated 

from the German of Professor H. 

Brimner by ALICE ZIMMERN 


| 
Se Saal | Illustrated = nee pa. 
L. T. MEADE. ‘Beyond the Blue Moun- 
POORER orcs" crite te olags 


Prof.H. MORLEY. (English Writers: 


Time, under Elizabeth 





“ Consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has ever given to the 
world.”— World, 





; “Mr, W. Hole, R.S.A., has contributed here nine new illustrations of rare 
a, He appears to have thoroughly caught the spirit of the book.’’—Glasgow 
era.d. 





“Tt is a merry tale, written in befittingly simple style.’”—Duaily Chronicle. 





_One of the most thrilling books of adventure we have met with for some 
time.”—Sketch, ‘‘ A new thing in the fiction of adventure.’’—Athenzum, 





This book, which is dedicated by permission to Lord Roberts, is full of 
amusing anecdotes and graphic pictures of military life. The fact that they are 
actual experiences adds much to the interest of the book. [Ready December 14th, 





“* Never has he more cunningly contrived a tale full of romance and adventure, 
The breeze in which he delights rushes through his descriptions of wild plot- 
ting.” —Globe. 

“ A loving and loyal work celebrating a county which is particularly fortu- 
“ in finding poets, novelists, and scholars to devote themselves to its praises.” 
—Times, 





“‘ A fascinating, realistic romance.”—World. 


“* These stories have a delightful humorousness and raciness of the soil, which 
rises to something like a tragic inteusity.”—Scotsman, 





‘Open this book where you may, you will light upon something that attracts 
and holds.””—Globe. 





**¢Q’ is both in criticism and fiction an influence that makes for humanity, 
sweetness, and light.”,— Daily Chronicle. 





“An account, at once popular and learned, of Greek domestic life, p: ofusely 
illustrated from ancient monuments, and translated by a very skiiful hand.”— 
Times, 


A story for young people, handsomely illustrated, written with all the charm 
which distinguishes the works of the author of ‘‘ A World of Girls.” 


“The most comprehensive academic text-book of its subject.’’—Scotsman, 


“ Appears destined to become the most exhaustive and authoritative work of 
its kind.”—Times. 











| Vol. X. SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
| 

















diate PArrines } British Railways : “ A valuable addition to the growing literature of the railway.’’—Times, 
“ “ ee. i eee. Purchase, ** This book is an educational work of the highest value.’’—Echo. 
net. 0 4 0 
L COMPTON- | The Quickening of Caliban.|0 5 O **The Quickening of Caliban’ is a weirdly attractive story, cleverly imagined 
RICKETT.| | and vigorously told.’”’—Speaker. 
= 


ANNUAL VOLUMES, Suitable for Presentation, all Profusely Illustrated.—_The QUIVER VOLUME, 7s. 6d. 
. CASSELL’S MAGAZINE VOLUME, 9s. The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME, 16s. CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL VOLUME, 7s. 6d. 





CHUMS VOLUME, 7s. 6d. FOR CHILDREN.—“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME, Boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s. “‘ BU-PEEP” 


YEARLY VOLUME. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





*,* CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.—A Copy of CASSELL and COMPANY’S Complete and Classified 
CATALOGUES, containing upwards of 1,600 Volumes suitable for presentation, ranging in price from 3d. to £50, will be 


forwarded free on application. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY. 
MOLTKE: a Biographical and Critical 


Study. By W.O'C. Morris, With Portraits, Msps, and Plans, 21s. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Thiselton 


Dyer, Author of ‘‘ Church-Lore Gleanings.” 10s. 6d. 
“The literature of what may be called ghost-lore is familiar to him. So far 
as we know there is no book in our own or any other language which exactly 
corresponds with Mr. Dyer’s book.’’—Notes and Queries. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wilde, Author 


of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 6s, 
** Lady Wi'de’s ‘ Social Studies’ is a clever book of essays.”—Saturday Review. 


The CHESS PLAYER’S GUIDE to GAMES 


at ODDS, including the odds of pawn and move, pawn and two moves, 
pe and rook, and several other odds less frequently given. By G.H. D. 
ossip. ls, 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 100 
Portraits. By the Author of “Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
1,050 pp., 42s. 

“Tn these two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a great amount 
of the century’s best gossip...... The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclo- 
pedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, 
soldiers, men of fashion.” —Daily News, 


REVISED and CHEAPER EDITION. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN; a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and 2 Portraits. By Frances 
A. GERARD. 1 vol., 6s. 
“ Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer has 
evidently spared vo pains to make this volume complete. It is excellently illus- 
trated, and is unquestionably a book of ton interest.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AT 8s. 6d. 
ENGLAND’S GREAT GENERALS (Marl- 


borough, sags Wellington, Napier, Gough). By the late Professor C. D. 


Yoner. 33. 
ROY of ROY’S COURT: a Story of the 
Illustrated by E, J. Ellis. 3s. 6d. 


Napoleonic Wars. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
“Mr. William Westall is among our best adventure writers, and ‘ Roy of Roy’s 
Court’ is quite one of his best tales,’’— Times, 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By Theo- 


porA Ems ir, Author of ‘* The Little Lady of Lavender.”? With many Illus- 

., trations, 3s. 6d. 

* It is a picturesquely and gracefully written account of a few summer months 
aa in a lovely country place by a small boy and his chums,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


WARD & DOWNEY, Liwited, York Street, Comet Garden, W.C 





TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS, 


THE NORTHERN 
N EW Ss PA Pp E R -_ ® ae bright 
SY N D I C AT E y ‘fiction. and serial 





Supplics articles 
(singly or in series) on 
agriculture and gener- 
ally interesting sub- 


KENDAL, 


OOKS. - oa -HATOHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries snticely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logned. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptiv executed. Usual cash disconnts, 


O BOOKBUYERS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIVATE and PUBLIC LIBRARIANS, &c.—Messrs. W. H. SMITH and 
SON’S CATALOGUE for DECEMBER of New and Second-Hand Books, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent, post- free, — applica- 

tion to the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 186 Strand, London, Ww.c 
OOKBUYERS and COLLECTORS should have our 
NEW LISTS of CHRISTMAS BOOKS and SURPLUS BOOKS (inelnding 
Large-Paper Editions, &c.), at verv low prices. The Jargest stock of Children’s 
Books in London.—A, and F, DENNY, 304 Strand; and 28 and 29 Booksellers’ 
Row, W.C. 
HE L LIVERPOOL © AND ~ LONDON AND - GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTaBLISHED 1836, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 








ToTaL INVESTED FuNpDS EXCEED E1gHTt MILLIONS STERLING, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 


Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to Par- 
ticipate in NineTY PER CENT. OF THE PrRorits of their class. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 


Heap Orrices: 1 DALH STREET, _ LIVERPOOL. 





7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or pemneens, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 

















NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller ov Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d, each. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
WITNESSES to the UNSEEN, and other 


Essays. By WILFRID WarD, Author of ‘‘ William George Ward and the 
Oxford Movement,” and “ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival,” 
8vo, 103, 6d, 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. By the Right Rev. 


W. Borp Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 43, 6d, 


The CREDENTIALS of SCIENCE, The 
WARRANT of FAITH. By J. P. Cooxe, LL.D., Erving Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


The BOOK of REVELATION. A Course of 


Sermons, By Rev. FREDERICK SHaw, M.A., late Vicar of Fen Drayton, St. 
Ives, Hunts. Crown 8vo, 63, 6d. net, 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 


Sipewick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. 
By S. H. Burcuer, L-tt.D., LL.D., Pro‘essor of Greek, University of 
Edinburgh. S:cond Ecition Rev:sed, Crown 8vo, 7s. nt. 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 
1857-59. Inc!uding the Relief, Siege, and Cavture of Lucknow, and the Cim- 
paigns in Rohileund and Oude. By Witi1am ForBES MITCHELL, late Ser- 
geant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“This is one of the most readable books of the 
season. Much as has been written of the story of the Indian Mutiny, we have 
not before had a really good narrative from the point of view of the ranks, and 
a better one than this we are not likely to get.’’ 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo, 5s. each 
Volume, (The “ Eversley Series.”) 


Vol, IIIL—SCIENCE and EDUCATION. 


‘la THEORY of DEVELOPMENT and 
HEREDITY. By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D., Professor at the Tulane University 
of Louisiana, Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By H. 
S. Haut, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of 
the Military Side, Clifton College, and S. R. Knicut, B.A, M.B., Ch.B., 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; late Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


_ MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








ERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. Sermons 

and Addresses by the late RusseLt Lant CARPENTER, B.A. With a Short 

Memoir by Frances E. Cooke, Edited by J. Estiin CARPENTER, M.A. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 68, 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Mainly expositions of a very admirable kind of the 
oP QUIRE = religious principle to personal, social, and national questions.” 

IN oy robably few ministers have such a record as Mr. Carpenter 
in the yrs “force ful, and efficient direction of public and private attention 
to wrongs and evils that cried out to be righted and removed, The volume is an 
eloquent testimony to this aspect of his life and work.” 

UNITARIAN.—“ Few ministers have ever been more beloved or have exerted a 
stronger or more ennobling personal influence...... the sermons and addresses are 
instructive and inspiring.” 

KrGan PavuL, TRENCH, TriBNER, and Co., Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’sS SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


+ el 
HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. Threepence discount in the shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of New, Illustrated and Fine Art Books (with few exceptions); 
also off Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, and Annual Volumes. Orders by post execated by 
return. Catalogues of New Books und Remainders Gratis and Postage Free.— 
GILBERT and *IELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 








| ie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe oun oe 


1848, 


£16,000,000, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By 


Henry CrESSWELL, Author of “ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 
By G. ManvittE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ Mahme 
Mousie,” “‘The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 


3 vols. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. 


By ALGERNON Gissina, Author of ** A Moorland 
Idy),” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline 


Sexceant, Author of ‘Sir Anthony,” ‘Caspar 
Brooke’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


By Enna Lratt, Author of ‘ Donovan,” “ We 
Two,” “ In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By 


B. Lortus Totrenuam, Author of ‘‘ More Kin 
than Kind,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’S LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION (70th Thousand). Cap. 
8yo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. Handsomely printed 

in red and black. Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By ‘“* CAVENDISH.” 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s, Handsomely printed in red and black, 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING 

GAME. By ‘*CAVENDISH.” 


Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 6d, 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 
J. L. BALDWIN ; and a Treatise on the Game by 
JaMES CLAY. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
38, 6 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pote, F.R.8. An Esssy on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 

CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 

Price 6d, each. American Leads | pee POCKET 

SERIES :—Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 

Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand 

—Piquet—Rubicon Bézique—Polish Bézique— 

Kearté — Cribbage — Kucbre — Imperial—Spoil- 

Five—Calabraselia—Sixty-Six. 








The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 163, 
with 


PATIENCE GAMES, 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. _ Illus- 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By “ Caven- 
p1sH,” Handsomely printed in red and black. 

The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. _ 

EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 

53., handsomely printed in red and black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 
Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game, by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 








SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
« Guide to the Game, by ‘‘ CaVENDISH.”” 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “ CavenpisH.” With up- 
wards of 2C0 Illustrations. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARI&S, CALENDARS, &., for 1894, in 
Great Variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Also, ‘‘ FINGER” and 
“THUMB ”-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


By the AUTEORS of “The MEDICINE 


** An extremely vigorous, well-constructed, and 


LADY.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


readable story. It abounds from first to last in clever 


contrivance and thrilling interest."—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
By W. R. LE FANU. With Portraits, 1 vol. Svo, 16s. 
The SECOND EDITION of this Popular Work is ready this day at all Booksellers and Libraries, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By LOUISA TWINING. With Portraits of the Author, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. 
With nearly 40 beautiful Illustrations by E, A. 
Lemann. 1 vol. 4to, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

“The most charming edition of a charming 
author.’’"—Westmorland Gazette. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton— 
Harrow — Winchester — Rugby— Westminster— 
Marlborongh — Cheltenham — Haileybary—Clif- 
ton—Charterhouse. With 100 Illustrations by the 
best Artists, 1 vol. handsomely bound, 8vo, 6s, 


HARTMANN, the ANARCHIST; or, 
the Doom of the Great City. By E. D. Fawcett. 
With numerous Illustrations by F. T. Jane. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WILD FLOWERS in ART and 
NATURE. An Entirely New and Beautifully 
Illustrated Work. By J. C. L. Sparxes, Prin- 
cipal of the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington; and F. W. Bursiper, M.A., Curator 
of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin, In 
Six Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Part I. now ready, 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of 
Society and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. 
JAMES ADDERLEY. New Edition, small 8yo, 
paper, ls.; elegantly bound, 3s. 64. 


| Works by the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole, Dean of Rochester; 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. 
With Original Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. 
By an Oxontan. With nearly 40 Illustrations 
by John Leech, including the famous Steel 
Frontispiece of “The Claddagh.” Large impe- 
rial 16mo, handsomely bound. 103. 6a. 


A BOOK ABOUT the. GARDEN and 
the GARDENER. By tne Very Rev. S. Rey- 
NOLDS HoLe. With Steel-Plate Frontispiece by 
John Leech. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

By the 


BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
Popular Edi- 


Very Rev. S. Rernotps HOLE, 
tion, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Works by Professor Lloyd Morgan. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor 


©. Lioyp Moreay, F.G.8. Wth numerous 
Tilustrations, a Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLI- 
GENCE. With 40 Illustrations, Second Edition, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


A 


A 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


JPublisher to the Jndia Office. 





LONDON 


LIGraR Y, 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. ; 


the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF ; 


Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFE 
Committee— Rev. Canon Ainger, Walter Besant, Esq., E. A. Bond, Esq., 


Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY ; 
JH. Bridges, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, * 


R. Copley Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sya wy Gedge, Esq.. Eduiund Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, 
Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Es, U.B., D. C. La hbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, ».D., 


Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., Frans ‘t. 


Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.v., 
Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. : : 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of 


Languages. 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 


Ten to Half-past Six. 
to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG 


Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. 


Mur zials, b-q., St. George Mivart, 
Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr Rigg, Herbert Spencer, 
Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Fifteen 
Reading-Room Open from 
vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


ESTD. 
1829, 


Assurance Society, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





Funds, £3,767,046. 


Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


Income, £383,152. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. Dameett and UpHam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Taz INTERNATIONAL; News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 





U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW BOOKS, | 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A SERIES OF STORIES BY 


W.E. Norris. G. R. Sims. Mrs. Alexander. Florence Marryat. 
F. W. Robinson, William Westall, Mona Oaird. John S:range Winter. 
G. A. Henty. F. Boyle. Helen Mathers, Adeline Sergeant. 


With Twelve Illustrations by Twelve well-known Artists. 
“There is not a dull page in the collection.”—St, James’s Gazette. 





NEW BOOKS by G. A. HENTY. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE: aTale of the Huguenot 


Wars. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations by H. J. Draper and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“ Mr. Henty has never drawn upon his remarkable resources as a story-teller with better effect.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


THROUGH the SIKH WAR: a Tale of the Conquest of 


the Punjaub. By G.A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations by Hal Hurst,and a Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth clegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
*‘ This eminently readable story.” —Spectator. 


A JACOBITE EXILE: being the Adventures of a Young 


Englishman in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G, A. Henty. With 8 Page Illustrations by 
Paul Hardy, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 
‘Mr. Henty has never produced a more truly historical romance, and scarcely ever a more piquantly 


ritten narrative.”—Academy, 
— . By the SAME AUTHOR. 


For the Temple. 6s. 

The Young Carthaginian. 
With Wolfe in Canada, 6s, 
The Lion of the North. 6s. 
With Clive inIndia. 6s. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 6s. 
Through the Fray. 6s. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 6s. 
True to the Old Flag. 6s. 
Held Fast for England. 5s. 
Maori and Settler. 5s. 

One of the 28th. 5s, 


In the Reign of Terror. 5s. 
Orange and Green. 53. 
Bravest of the Brave, 5s. 
inal koning. 5s. 
The Cat of Bubastas. 5s. 
For Name and Fame. 5s, 
Dragon and the Raven. 5s. 
St. George for England, 5s. 
By Sheer Pluck. 5s. 
Facing Death. 5s. 
A Chapter of Adventures, 
Sturdy and Strong. 2s, 6d, 


Beric the Briton. 6s. 

In Greek Waters. 6s. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 5s, 
The Dash for Khartoum. 6s. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 6s. 
By Right of Conquest. 6s. 
By England’ 's Aid. 6s. 

With Lee in Virginia. 6s. 
By Pike and Dyke. 6s. 

The Lion of St. Mark. 6s. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 6s. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 6s. 


63. 


3s. 6d. 











NEW BOOK by J. K. H. DENNY. 


The CLEVER MISS FOLLETT. By J. K. H. Denny. 


With 12 Page Illustrations. By GertrupE D, Hammonp. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“An interesting tale.””—Daily Telegraph. 
OOK by ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


The WRECK of the ‘GOLDEN FLEECE’: the Story of 


a North Sea Fisher-Boy. By Ropert LrigHtTon. With 8 Page Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


**¢ The Wreck of the Golden Fleece’ should add considerably to Mr. Leighton’s high reputation. Excel- 
lent in every respect, it contains every variety of incident......The plot is very cleverly devised, and the 
types of the North Sea sailors are capital.””—Times, 

By the SAME AUTHOR 
The THIRSTY SWORD. 5s. | The PILOTS of POMONA. 
NEW BOOK by GORDON STABLES. 


WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. By Gordon _ Stables, 


D., O.M. With 8 Page Illnstrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine daar bo 5s. 

= We must place ‘ Westward with Columbus’ among those books that all boys ought to read.’’—Spectator. 

B. * SAME AUTHOR 

*TWIXT SCHOOL and COLLEG | The HERMIT HUNTER of the WILDS. 2s. 6d. 
NEW aoe by KIRK MUNROE. 


THE WHITE CONQUERORS of MEXICO: a Tale of Toltec 


and Aztec. By KirK Munror. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 
“It is by far the best book on the subject we know of, and is illustrated with extremely good drawings by 
Mr. W. 8. Stacey.”—Saturday peed 


'W BOOK by FRANCES ARMSTRONG, 


A FAIR CLAIMANT: being a Story for Girls. By 


Frances Armstrona. With § Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 
* Among the best new books of the kind, The story is interesting and natural, from first to last, and the 
illustrations are far above the — esse Gazette, 


W BOOK by F. H. WINDER. 


WITH the SEA KINGS: a Story of the Days of Lord 


Nelson. By F. H. WinpEr. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 
* Brimming over with realistic adventures, and there is just that spice of history in the book which adds 
interest to a narrative.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW BOOK by J. H. CALLWELL. 


A CHAMPION of the FAITH: a Tale of Prince Hal and 


the Lollards. By J.M. CattweELt. With 6 Page Illustrations by Herbert J. Draper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 4s. 


** The story, told as it is with power and pathos, is really inspiriting. It cannot fail to be popular.”—Record. 
NEW BOOK by CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


GOLD, GOLD in CARIBOO: a Story of Adventure in 


British Columbia. By CLIVE PxHILLIpPs-WOLLEY. With 6 Page  Bleconll by G.C. Hindley. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ss One of the most powerful and stirring stories of the ‘old-timers’ we remember to have seen for some 
time.’”’—Spectator, 
NEW BOOK by G. NORWAY. 


A TRUE CORNISH MAID. ByG. Norway. With 6 Page 


Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Ss. 6d. 
“*A stirring story of coastward life in the days of smugglers and press-gangs.”—Star. 


7, the SAME AUTHOR, 
5s. | HUSSEIN THE HOSTAGE. 5s. 


5s. 


THE LOSS OF JOHN HUMBLE. 





#,* BLACKIE aud SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation, &c., sent post-free on application, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





JARROLD AND SONS’ 


NEW UNIFORM SERIES of 3/6 NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MRS. LEITH ADAMS’ NOVELS. 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT. Second Edition. 
GEOFFREY STERLING. Fifth Edition. 
BONNIE KATE. Second Edition. [shortly, 


Hon. IZA DUFFUS HARDY’S NOVEL. 
ANEW OTHELLO. Second Edition. (shorty, 
EVELINE WELLWOOD. By Major Norris 
PavL. 
By J. S. 


OLD LATTIMER’S LEGACY. 
FLETcHER, Author of ‘Quarry Farm,” &, 


CURTIS YORKE’S NOVELS. 
THAT LITTLE GIRL Fourth Edition. 
DUDLEY. Third Edition. 

The WILD RUTHVENS. Third Edition. 

The BROWN PORTMANTEAU, and other 

Stories. Second Edition, 

HUSH! Third Editign. 

—_ An entirely New Work. Second 
ition. 

A = of MODERN LONDON. Second 
ition, 

HIS HEART to WIN. An entirely New 

Work. Second Edition. 
DARRELL CHEVASNEY. 
BETWEEN the SILENCES. 

[Ready in December. 


The BLIND ARTIST’S PICTURES, and other 
Stories. Second Edition. By Nora VyYnne, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Fresh both in subject and style, will particularly 
suit the reader who has fallen back sated from 
novelettes.”’—Athenzum. 

“Miss Vynne should have a great success with this 
book.”’—Dailu Chronicle. 


STRUWELPETER, JUNIOR. ‘Translated 
from the German. (Copyright.) 1s. 6d. (post, 
23d.) Seventy-one Editions already sold in 
Germany. 

“er letterpress and merry illustrations.”— 

ar 
**A nursery classic and an important addition to 
the child’s library.”—Belfast News-Letter. 


JARROLD and SONS, 
10 and 11 WAKWICK LANE, LONDON; 
And all Booksellers’, 


DAVID NUTT, 270-71 Strand. 
BASIL THE ICONOCLAST: 


A Drama of Modern Russia. 


By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, 
Author of “‘ Claudia,” ‘‘ The Nine-days Queen,” &c. 


12mo, 236 pp., 1892, printed on Hand-made Paper, 
cloth, bevelled edges, 53. net, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

Speaker.— As interesting as a novel......commands 
attention, and sometimes enthralls.” Christian World, 
‘Warm breath of genuine inspiration.” Weekly 
Register. —“ Genuine and often quite remarkable in 
power.” Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Exceedingly interest- 
ing.” Literary World.—‘‘ Much high and noble 
thought.” Saturday Review.—* Basil, though a 

peasant, is a poet and a seer.” 


[Shortly. 








Just published, at all Libraries. 


LETTERS FROM the WESTERN 
PACIFIC and MASHONALAND 
(1878-91). By Hvueu H. Romitty, 0.M.G., 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Western Pacific. 
Edited, with Memoir, by his Brother, S, H. 
Romitiy, Introduction by Lord Hanmorg, 
G.O.M.G. Demy 8vo, xii.-384 pp. Portrait of 
H. H. Romilly, and 16 Full-Page Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs. Cloth, 7s, 6d. 


MORE ENGLISH FAIRY-TALES. 
JacoBs and BaTTen. Small demy 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated, 6s, 





Now ready, price 5s. 


JESUS CHRIST in the TALMUD, &c. 
By the Kev. Dr. G. Datman, Herr HEINRICH 
LAIBLE, and the Rev. A. W. STREANE, B.D. 


Cambridge: DriGHTon, BELL, and Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons. 1893, 





USE 
rR ¥'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1883, 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON AND COS. LIST. 


By the Earl and Countess of Meath, 

SOCIAL AIMS. Crown 8vo, cloth 
poards, 6s. [Now ready. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

CHIMES for the MOTHERS: a Read- 
ing for each Week in the Year. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. [Now ready. 

Edited by M. E. Townsend. 
GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. 


By Various WriTERS, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


3s. 6d. 
SUNDAY KEY-NOTES. Crown 16mo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 
L, T. Meade’s New Work, 
A YOUNG MUTINEER. By L. T. 
Merape. With Illustrations by Gordon Browic. 
Crown 8vo, clo*h boards, 3s, 6d. 


LITTLE COUNT PAUL. A Tale of 
Troublesome Times. By Mrs. E. M. Fietp, 
Author of “‘ Ethne,” ‘ Mixed Pickles,” &, With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, extra, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The perusal of the book gave us unfeigned 
pleasure.”—Church Times. 


JIM. By Ismay Thorn. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s, 

“ Extremely readable, amusing, full «f good situa- 
tions, and with plenty of good teaciing.’’—Spevtator. 


A DIFFICULT TEAM; or, One in a 
Thousand. By H. A. Forp, Author of “ True 
Gold,” ‘* Black and White,’ &c. Illustrated, 
imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s, 


REX SINGLETON; or the Pathway 
of Life. By Mrs LysaGut, Author of ‘ Sealed 
Orders,” “ Aunt Hesba’s Charge,” &c. Iliustrated, 
imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 

““Thoroughly a boy’s book; full of the adventures 
ofan Irish boy. It is admirably conceived, and will 
delight many young readers.’"’—Christian, 

“A delightful story for boys.” — Menchester 


Examiner. if bs 
New Ediiion 


A 

POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. 

By Two Frienps. Illustrated, crown 8vw, cloth 
i 4 [Just ready. 
By Jean Ingelow. 

STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. Iilus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

* ¢ Stories told to a Chi!d’ is one of the classics of 
children’s books, and sure'y Miss Ingelow never did 
better work than these little stories, which seem to 
be perfection from whatever point of view we regard 
them.”— Spectator. 

Mrs, Bray’s New Novel. 

EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray, 
Author of ‘‘Ten of Them,” ‘‘A Tronblesome 
Trio,” &c. With etched Title and Fronrispiece, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, (Uniform with 


“ Ethne.’’) 
By Mrs. Molesworth, 
FARTHINGS. By the Author of 
“ Carrots,” ‘‘ Cuckoo Clock,” &. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, with Illustrations by G. M 
Bradley. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Better than any of Mrs. Molesworth’s former 
books. It is so bright, so touching, so natural,”— 
Pall Mall Budget. 

“The general idea of the series is excellent.’’— 
Guardian. 

“The scheme excites our interest.’’—Saturday 
Review. 


THE 
NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. 

THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 





By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


I.— GERMANY. 
By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 63, 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould’s contrit ution is «xcellent 
One of the best accounts in English of the German 
Reformation, its real meaning and real effects, that 
we have ever come across.”"— Guardian, 


II.—SPAIN. 
By Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Tt is a really valuable work.” — Manchester 


Examiner, 
III.—IRELAND. 
By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


IV.—_THE NETHERLANDS. 
By the Bev. P. H. DIiCHFIELD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth beards, 6s, 


V.—SCOTLAND. 
By the Very Bev. H. M. LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Litchfield. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ His pages are packed with facts trom whic you 
are at liberty to draw your conclusions, and which 
he never garbles or distorts with a view to bolstering 
up hisown. He displays a really surprising compre- 
— of affairs peculiarly ‘cottish.’”’"—National 

server, 


London: 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDING 


, GS, E.C. 3 
and 44 VICIORIA STREET, 8.W. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


With the Co-operation and Sanction of the 
Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westmioster. 


[Ready on the 18th inst, 


A MEMOIR OF H.R. THE LATE 
DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Written with the Sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


. By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 
With Portraits and Illustrations by Wm. Simpson and others, crown 8vo, 9s. 


NEW EDITION OF 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS IN 


THE YEARS 1860-69. Including the History of the First Ascent of the Matterhorn. By 
Epwarkp WuymPer. With 5 Maps and 136 Illustrations, price £2 12s, 64. net. [Neat week, 


An Edition de Luxe (Fourth Edition). 





2 








ith Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 243, 


SECOND EDITION of The PAMIRS. Being a 


Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese 
Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. By the Kart of Dunmore, 

MORNING POST :—“ Lord Dunmore’s account of his adventures in those far-off lands is excellent read- 
ing throughout, and is very well illustrated.” 

TIMES :—‘ A trustworthy record of an interesting journey......The book gives a very fair idea of the 
py eon eg the Pamirs, of the relations between Russia and Ubina in that region, and of politics generally 
in Central Asia,’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ For sportsmen there is much to read in these two volumes of grand hunting 
days after the ‘ovis poli,’ the Tibetan autelopes and wild horses.” 


Large crown 8vo, 9s. 





The CONVERSION of INDIA. From Pantenus to 


the Present Time, 193—1893. By GrorGe Situ, O.I.E., LL.D., Author of Lives of William Carey, 
Henry Martyn, Jobn Wilson, and Alexander Duff. With Illustrations. [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: 


Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons. 

TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3-. 6d. 

| FIFTH EDITION OF 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE. A Text-Book 


Prepared under the Authority of the Royal Agricultar«l > ciety of Eagland. By W. Fream, LL.D. 
With many Illustrations. 


a Record of the Daily 


From 1886 to 1892 inclusive. By Sir Ricuarp 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 


COUNT JULIAN: a Tragedy. By 


Author of ‘“‘ Comedy of a Country House,” &. 


JULIAN Sroreis, 





edium 8vo, 18s, 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU. By A. H. Savace 


Lanpor. Maps and Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LADY BURGHERSH’S LETTERS, 1813-14. With 


Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, 94 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. New and Abridged 


Edition, in 1 vol. Portraits. 





BARNORAIG. By a New Author. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


'DU CHAILLU’S IVAR the VIKING. 


rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
uae ' By Hanuas Maiviin. New Edition. 


MORELLIS ITALIAN PAINTERS.—VOL. IL, 


8vo, 15s. 
The GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. With Plates. 


Medium 8vo, 163, 


-PERRY’S CHRONOLOGY of ARCHITECTURE: 


Date-Book of Medieval Architecture. By J. Tavenor Perry. With Illustrations, 








With 











Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. An entirely 


| New Work, Numerous Maps and Plans. 








Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
‘STUDENT’S ROMAN EMPIRE. A New Work. By 
Professor Bury. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 870, 33. 6d. 


GEDDES’ MODERN BOTANY. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
A. de 


GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. B 


Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University o Cambridge, 
Forming a Volume of Murray’s UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S NEW BOOK. 
The ONE I KNEW BEST of ALL: a Memory of 


the Mind of a Ohild. By Francrs Hopason Burnett, Author of “* Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ &. Ilastrated with 30 Sketches by Reginald Birch. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ This is not a book for Christmas only, bnt for alltime. It is written in Mrs. 
Burnett’s most charming style.’”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. 


ONE in CHARITY. By Silas K Hocking, Author 
of ** Real Grit,” ‘“‘ Where Duty Lies,” &c, Fully lustrated, in crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3:. 6d. 

“It is written with a judicious and delicate hand and in the author’s best 
style. It isa book that onght to find a place in the home of every intelligent 
reading family.’’—Evaminer. 


In 6 vols., 3} by 5, c’oth gilt, in cloth case, £1 1s, 
The LANSDOWNE POCKET SHAKSPEARE. 


Printed on the finest India paper, red line. Also kept in vest French 
morocco, with lock case ; Turkey morocco, with elesant folding case ; fall 
calf, with elegant folding case. 

This Ed'tion, in good readable type, very finely printed by Morrison and Gibb, 
on the choicest India paper, makes the most compact Shakspeire published. It 
contains the whole of the P.ays and Poems of the great Dramat st, as well asa 
Memoir and Glossary. 


NEW and SUPERIOR EDITION. 
PICTURESQUE ENGLAND: its Landmarks and 


Historic Haunts, as described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. With 
upwards of 140 Woodeuts. Edited by L. VaLtentine. Choice Edition, Illus. 
trated with 10 Photogravure Plates, elegant cloth binding, in box, in small 
crown 4to, 10s, 6d. 


PICTORIAL STANDARD LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. 
PALESTINE, PAST and PRESENT: Pictorial and 


Descriptive. 140 Engravings and a Series of Coloured Plates. Edited by 
L. VALENTINE. In small crown 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
This Volume has been brought up to the present day, and is the first, we 
believe, containing pictures and aa account of the just opened railways, 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS, from Ancient and 

Modern, Knglish and Foreign Sources. Containing 30,000 Quotations, and 

a mo-t complete Index Selected and Compiled by tne Rev. JamEs Woop, 

Editor of ‘* Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.’’ Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Wood deserves our thanks not only for an immensely enlarged collection, 

but for the Catholic spirit he displays in exploiting areus that have been 
sparingly gleaned by his predevessors.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. A Record of Pol.tical, Military, Naval, Constitutional, and 
Literary Events from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. By KvGar Sanperson, M.A., 
Author of “A History of the B-itish Kmpir-,” * Outlines of the Worla’s 
History,” &c. With Coloured Mt and Tabe:s of Genealogy. Demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 

**An excellent book, which should find ‘ts plice in the collections of every 
student or thinking, intelligent man.”—Scotsman. 


The STANDARD BOOK on HERALDRY, 


HERALDRY, Ancient and Modern, including 
Boutell's Heraldry. Edited and Revised, with Additions, by S. T. AVELING, 
ge 488 Illustrations and copious Index, in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d, 

Captain BRAY’S NEW BOOK, 

IVANDA A Tale of Thibet. By Captain Claude 
Bray, Author of “ Randall Davenant,” ‘fo Save Himseir,” &c. Fully Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. NEW EDITION. 
The COMING of FATHER CHRISTMAS. A Fine 


Art Giit-Book, written in Verse and Tilustrated by Kk, F. MANNING. Beauti- 
fully pritted in Fourteen Colours ana Gold. In 4to picture cover, bevelled 
boarag, gilt e: ges, 3 . 6d. 
A little gem, quite out of the ordinary way for elegance aud refinement is 
“* The Coming of Father Christmas.” 


Professor HOFFMANN’S NEW PUZZLE BOOK, 
PUZZLES: Old and New. A Complete Manual 
with 25v Interesting Diagrams, showing and explaining Puzzles of all de- 
scriptions, By Professor HOFFMANN, Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6d. 
UNIFORM with the “ENCORE RECITER.” 
The CENTURY RECITER. Containing Humorous, 


Serious, and Dramatic Selections. Compiled and Edited by H, SaviLe 
CLaRKE, In square crown 4to, sewed, ls, 


THE LATE EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 
The BOOK of NONSENSE. Twenty-Eighth Edition. 


Reissue in its Origine! Form, Witb 110 Droil Lilastratious, printed in black 
and white, with full Letterpress Descriptions, Oblong 4to, gilt, price 6s, 


MORE NONSENSE. 104 Pages of Droll Illustra- 


tions, with full Letterpress Vescriptiuns. OUnlong 40, gil’, price 6s. 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. With all the 


Original Llustratione, aud a Preface hithertu uupubli:hed, Square 16mo, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


NONSENSE BOTANY and ALPHABETS. With 


162 Il.ustrations, square lwo, gilt, prive 3.. 6d. 


The OWL and the PUSSY CAT, and The DUCK 
and the KANGAROO: Nonsense Droileries. By bh» Wak» Lear. Humorously 
Iliusurated by W. Foster. In small 4to, coloured p.cture cover, ls. 

From the Quarterly Review :—“The good and kind old man is gone ; he was 
content to go, he saiu, but he has left a rich fund of harmless guiety to those 
boys and girls he loved so well, and in their name we lay this wreath upon his 
grave.” 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 


New Novels at the Libraries. 





NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “ The Danvers’ Jewels,” “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown S8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING OF THE 
PENDULUM. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown S8vo. 


NOW READY. 
TEMPE. By Constance Correrstt, Author 


of “ Strange Gods.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By 


Freperic Breron, Author of “The Crime of Maunsel 
Grange,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herserr Marry, 
Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


1, A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE to 
2 AL MADINAH and MECCAH. Complete, in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 
‘ “ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.”—Athenaum, 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. In 
2 vols. price 12s, net. 
“ Carefully edited and excellently got up.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 1 vol., price 6s. net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Fdition of this book, limited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new photogravnre 
ag See by Albert Letchford, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 
25s. net. 


4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols, 


price 12s, net. [Ready in January. 








To be followed, it is expected, by 


5. The LAKE REGIONS of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be du'y announced. 
Each Work is sold separately, 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
138 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C, 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ld. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 529 (December Ist) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing a large number of Works on Architecture, the Fine Arts, &., 
and numerous good Books in many Branches of Science and General Literature. 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO.,, 
, 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 
The HANDWRITING of the KINGS and 


ENGLAND. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Repro- 
a OBENS Of Mosraphs and many Letters of all the Sovereigns from 
ae the Black Prince to the Present Time. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt 








Edward 
edges, 10s. 6d. o : ’ , 
« A reprint, with additions and many novel and hitherto unpublished examples 
Royal penmanship, of a series of attractive and instructive papers contributed 
% the ‘ Leisure Honr’ by a very competent antiquary.”—Times, 
“Makes an dingly hand gift-book.”—Guardian, 


FORTY-TWO YEARS AMONGST the IN- 


and ESKIMO. Pictures from the Life of the Right Rev. Dr. 
DIANS nt Bishop of Moosonee. By BraTrice Batty. With Map and 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
“The papers and letters not only give a grapbic description of life amongst the 
dians and Eskimo, but bear witness to the indomitable perseverance and 
poe self-sacrifice of a truly noble character.”—Religions Review of Reviews. 


HENRY MARTYN, SAINT and SCHOLAR, 


i dern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 178'-1812. 
dba SmiTH, C.LE., LL.D, Author of ** Life of William Uarey,” © Life 
of Alexander Duff,” &c. With Portrait, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

« 4 welcome and impressive record of a charming personality and a remarkable 
career.” —Standard, 


The STORY of UGANDA and the VICTORIA 


NYANZA MISSION. By S. G. Stock. With a Map and Ilustra- 
tions, 33. 6d., cloth. 
“The story of Uganda has been partially told by many persons in many ways. 
But Miss Stock bas gathered the fragments together and made of them a con- 
¢invous narrative.”’—Guardian, 


ICELANDIC PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By FRrepEerIcK W. W. HowE Lt, F.R.G 8. With a Map and 
many Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, imperial Svo, handsome 
cloth, 8s. 

“Icelandic Pictures ’ is one of the best volumes of the popular pictured series, 
drawn with pen and pencil. Mr. Howell’s work is well written—is, in fact, what 
old writers would call a ‘ description of Iceland ’—and altogether geod to read. 
The iilustrations are good, and well selected as to subject. ’— Saturday Review, 


“ Pleasant to read and pleasant to look at.”—Scotsman. 
A GUINEA GIFT-BOOK. 


The LANDS of SCRIPTURE. Comprising 


“Those Holy Fields,” ‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” and “ Pictures from 
Bivle Lands.” Profusely Ilustrated, with Fine Engravings, 2ls., handsome 


loth, gilt edges. 
Corns BS EES NEW EDITION, 8. cloth, gilt top. 


The MIDNIGHT SKY. Familiar Notes on the 


Stars and Planets. By Epwin Dunery, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Past President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and late Chief Assistant at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, With 32 Star Maps and nomerons other I)lustra- 
tions. 

“Those little mavs of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful 
worth, all I bave before seen in the planisphere way ; no reader but by help of them 
may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks...... Why did not some- 
body teach me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry 
heavens, which are always overhead, and which I don’t half know to this day ?”” 
—TuHomas CARLYLE (reterring to the first edition of this book). 


The LOG of a SKY PILOT; or, Work 


and Adventure around the Goodwin Sands. By Tuomas 
STANLEY TREANOR, M.A. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s, 6d. 
“We particularly recommend this book as a Christmas present for boys, or 
a Sunday-school reward in senior classes,”’—Record. é 
“A series of interesting stories and sketches of Mission work among the 
seafaring folk in the Downs, on the lightships, and among fureign sailors.”’— 
Scotsman, 


HEROES of the GOODWIN SANDS. By 


Tuomas StanLey TreEaNOR, M.A., Chaplain of the Missions to Seamen, 
Deal. With Iliustrations. Fourth Euition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 
“ This is the book to make one prond of one’s country men.”’— Yorkshire Post. 
“This is something to remember when tne season of presents comes in.”’— 
Morning Lea ler, 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1893. 


860 Pages of Popular and Usefnl Reiding. With many Illustrations, 
handsowe cloth, 7e. 6d, ; or in half-yearly vols, specially bound fur lending 
libraries, 3s, 9d. each. 
“No more magnificent gift-took conld be de:ired than tha bandsomely bound 
volume of the * Leisure Hour’ tor 1893. It is a perfect storehoure of interesting 
and useful as well as amusing information.”—Manchester Courier. 


The SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL for 1893. 


828 Pages of Interesting Sunday Reading and Pictures, Handsome cloth, 

7s. 6d. ; or in half-yearly vols. specially bound for lending libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 

“*The Sanday at Home Annual’ forms just such a present as one would wish 

to give a very dear friend.’’—Schoolmaster, 
“ A most acceptable addition to the h 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Contains 


832 Pages,profusely illustrated. Price 8s,in handsome cloth ; or for lending 
libraries, in 2 half-yearly vols, at 4s. each. 
“Will form a substantial, useful, and welcome present.’”’—Manchester 
Examiner. 
“No better gift-book for girls can be imagined.” British Weekly. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. Contains 


832 Pages, with many Coloured and Wood Engravings, Price 8s. in hand- 
some cloth ; or, for lending libraries, in half-yearly vois., at 4s, each, 
“ Admirably suited for presentation at the Christmas season.”’—Christian, 
“‘Breathes there a boy with soul so dead, who never to his father said, ‘ Please 
= = buy me the Boy’s Own Annual?’ No, we cannot believe it.”—Daily 
Chronicle, 





hold library.’—Presbyterian. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 
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Now ready, in h 8vo, h ly bound in cloth gilt, price 21s, 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN PARIS: 


Being Stadies among the Bookstalls of the Quays. By Octave Uzanrne. 
With an Introduction by Augustine BirreE.L, Author of “ Obiter Dicta,’”” 
and 144 Characteristic Illustrations interspersed in the Text, 
“Every one knows M. Uzanne’s pleasant, garrulous style, how he takes his 
readers into his confidence, how he spins phrases lovingly, and always keeps you 
in good spirits. He was just the man to write such a book,””—Bookman, 





Now ready, tastefully printed and bound, and Copiously Illustrated, price 53. 


BY MOORLAND AND SEA. 


By F. A. Knieut, Author of “ The Idylls of the Field,” “ By Leafy Ways ” 

“* Every lover of nature will welcome this delightful volame. The author 

excels himself in his Somersetshire sketches; there is an infinite charm and a 
musical rhythm about his writing which cannot fail to please.”—Star. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 
Cloth, 3s, 6d.; Roxburghe, with gilt top, 5s. net; Large-Paper Copies, 15s. net. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE 


WORDS THAT BURN. From the Writings of Francis Bacon. 
ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 

“ One of the first anthologies in literature.”’—Speaker. 

“* An admirable collection in a dainty setting.” —Bookman, 


By 





NEW VOLUME of “The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” 
Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburghe, 10s, 6d. net; Large-Paper Copies, 21s, net. 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Part IV. Containing the Countics of Durham, Essex, and Gloucester. 
Edited by G. Laurance Gomme, F.8,A. 

“* Full of interesting matter.”’—Saturday Review. 

“ A storehouse of notable and useful fact.”—Globe. 





Crown 4to, fully Illustrated, tastefully bound in Roxburghe, price 253. 


THE HISTORY OF UFTON COURT, OF 


the PARISH of UFTON, in the COUNTY of BERKS, and of the PERKINS 
FAMILY. Compiled from Ancient Records. By A. Mary SHARP. 
‘*A very attractive volume, profusely and skilfully illustrated.’ —Times, 
“Miss Sharp has taken much care and pains with her work. The illustrations 
are well designed.’’—Athenzum. 
“* This carefully compiled and admirably illustrated volume, the fruit of con- 
siderable research.”’—Spectator. 





In medium 8vo, appropriately bound, price 7s. 6d.; Large-Paper, 21s. net. 


WEATHER LORE: 


A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, and Rules, concerning the Weather. 
Compiled and Arranged by RicHarp Inwarps, F.R.A.S., Fellow of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Author of ‘‘ The Temple of the Andes.” 
“* Mr, Inwards gives us a vast anthology. He has overlooked nothing that can 
bring a mite of iuformation or bear upon his subject. It is a most interesting 
volume.”’—Black and White, 





Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, price 73. 6d. 


EMINENT MEN OF KENT. 


By James Simpson, Author of “ Historic Thanet.” 

“The beok contains a great deal of information, and the sketches though brief, 
are ably written, and form one continuous narrative of the mighty deeds and 
noble works accomplished in the past by Kentish men, which cannot fail to 
excite the interest and admiration of the present generation,” —Kent Coast Times. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, with § Ilustrat‘ons, price 53. 


ERMENGARDE : 


A Story of Romney Marsh in the Thirteenth Century. By Mrs. Happow 
Parkes, Author of “ Sunshine ; or, the Morning of Life,’’ &c. 
**A successful endeavour to bring home to present-day readers a picture of 
life in in the Middle Ages.”’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 





handsome crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE STORY OF EGIL 
SKALLA-GRIMSSON. 


Being an Icelandic Family History of the Ninth and Tenth Centaries. 
Translated from the Icelandic by the Rev. W. C. Green, Author of 
“* Homeric Similes.’’ With an Introduction on Scaldie Verse. 
“Mr. Green has acquitted himself with credit over a difficult task, The iatro- 
duction, notes, and copious index are valuable additions to a book which may 
be taken to the ingle-nook with pleasure and protit.”—Daily Chronicle, 





Tastefully printed and bound, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 


DANTE’s PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 


Or, ** The Passage of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery of the present Cor- 
ruption to the Liberty of Eternal Glory.” (Dante’s Letter to Can Grande.) 
With Notes on the Way by Emetia Russet. Gurney, 

“*The whole is done with the profoundest love ot the author and the subject, 
with a competent command of good sources of illustration, with sympathy and 
with insight.”—Mr. P. H. WicksTep, Pall Mull Gazette. 

** Mrs, Russell Gurney has put together a highly interesting volume.”—Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION, in fcap, 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, 
and bound in half-parchment, price 5s.; Large-Paper Copies, price 2ls. net. 


RES JUDICATA; PAPERS and ESSAYS. 


By AvausTINE Brrrewt, M.P., Author of “Obiter Dicta,” &c. 
“One of the most cbarmirgly written books of crit:cism which has ever been 
penned. Mr. Birrell won his fame by ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ and he will assuredly not 
lose it as a result of his latest work.”—Duily Teleyraph, 





In handsome crown 8vo, c’oth, bevelled boards, price 3s, 6d. 


WHO WOULD BH A WOMAN? 


By Humpurry Woopcore. 

Contents :—If Only You Were He—How Could I Forget—For Him Alone— 
The World is the House of Deceit, An Unexpected Meeting, I Love You—-Leave- 
That to Me—There is a Link—What Now Can Never Be—Ere To-morrow has 
Passed, I Come to You. ——. 

In handsome crown 8vo, bevelled boards, price 53. 


WHAT'S ''HE WORLD COMING TO? 


A Novel of the Twenty-first Century, founded on the Fads, Facts, and 
Fiction of the Nineteenth. By W. Granam Morratr aud Joun WHITE, 

“ Amusing and enjoya»le throughont,”’—Scotsman. 

“The story has no lack of interest.””—Glasgow Echo. 

“Tre satire is effective and humorous,’’"—Liverpoo! Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
IN TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL $8vo. 
WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth ... Fe eg RRL cece eee Sear Seb Gut Ae Se 
Half-morocco, or Half-calf... ... a 710 0 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia ... 810 0 
Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP#DIA contains upwards of 


Thirty Thousand Articles, and is Illustrated by more 
than Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty 
Coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of 
the most eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, 
have assisted in the preparation of this Work. 

“Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 


thoroughly ‘ up to date,’ must get Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopsdia.’ ’’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


“The best encyclopedia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“This edition of Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book 
ever published.”—Speaker. 


BLANCHE : the New Story for Girls. 


By Mrs. MoLeswort#, Author of “ Robin Redbreast,” ‘‘The Next- 
Door House,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by Robert Barnes, 


REAL GOLD: a Story of Adventure. 


By GrorGEe Manvitye Fenn, Author of “Rajah of Dah,” ‘* Dingo 
Boys,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 


POMONA. By the Author of “‘ Tip-Cat,” 


“ Laddie,” ‘* Rose and Lavender,” ‘‘ Zoe,” “ Baby John,’ &c. With 


8 Illustrations by Robert Barnes, 

WESTERN STORIES. By William 
ATKINSON. With Frontispiece. 

PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By 
— cit” “Cossack and Czar,” &c. With 6 Illustra- 


IN the LAND of the GOLDEN PLUME: 


a Tale of Adventure. By Davip Lawson JounstTone, Author of 
“The Paradise of the North,’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8S. 
Stacey. 


The LOST TRADER; or, The Mystery 


of the ‘Lombardy.’ By Henry Frit, Author of “‘ The Cruise of 
the ‘Wasp.’”” With 4 lilustrations by W. Boucher. 


BLACK, WHITE, and GRAY: a Story 


of Three Homes. By Amy Watton, Author of ‘‘ White Lilac,” &c. 
With 4 Illustrations by Robert Barnes, 


OUT of REACH: a Story. By Esme 


Stuart, Author of “ Through the Flood,” &. With 4 Illustrations 
by Robert Barnes. 


The NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs. 


Mo.LeEswortH. With 6 Illustrations by W. Hatherell. 


The REMARKABLE ADVENTURES of 


WALTER TRELAWNEY, Parish ‘Prentice of Plymouth, in the Year 
of the Great Armada, Retold by J. S. FLETCHER. With Frontis- 
piece by W. S. Stacey. 


BEGUMBAGH: a Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. By GeorGe ManviLLE Fenn. New Edition, 1 6 
The STORY of the LIFE of SIR 

WALTER SCOTT. By Rosert Cuamsers, LL.D. Revised, with 

additions, including the Autobiography. Illustrated. 10 
The STORY of HOWARD and OBER- 

LIN, 10 
The STORY of NAPOLEON BONA- 

PARTE. Illustrated, 10 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; & 339 HIGH STREET, EDINBU RGH 


es 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD AND Song’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





The RISE of 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE, 


Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. By Captain F. D. Lucarp, D.S.0, 
Hon. F.R.GS.; Diplom. F.R.S.G.8, With 130 Illustrations, and 14 Maps 
specially prepared for the Work by E, G. Ravenstein. 2 vols. large demy 
8vo, 423, 
‘“* No more exciting or more instructive work on the affairs of the Dark Con - 
nent has been written.” —St. James's Gazette, 

“ Captain Lugard is the Bayard of African enterprise.” —Pail Mall Gazette, 
“A work of surpassing interest and value...... Many as are the tales of plu 
and endurance which have arisen out of English exploration in Africa, none ot 

them surpass in vividness and vitality this of Captain Lugarda’s.”—G@lobe, 
“* Destined to rank as a classic in the history of the Dark Continent.”— Morning 
Advertiser. 


** A mine of valuable information and advice.’—Scotsman. 


LIFE and TIMES of the RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, MP, 


By Sir HerpertT MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Passages in the 
Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c. With Portraits, and numerous 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton, G@. L. Seymour, and Others. 2 vols demy 
8vo, 25s, 

*‘ A charming and engaging biography...... The Life will give many of us anew 
view of Mr. Smith.” —St, James’s Gazette. 

“ Sir Herbert Maxwell has compiled a Life which few people will read without 
acertain emotion. No figure in recent political history is more admirable than 
that of this true man.” —Standard, 

‘* Sir Herbert Maxwell has ably completed his urdert king, aud thebiogr iphy 
is as practical and straightforward in tone as was its subject.’’—Morning Post, 

**A handsome contribution to English literature, and a worthy memorial of a 
statesman who personified one of the best types of the national character,’ 
Manchester Courier. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the 


YEMEN, and some General Remarks upon that Country. By Watrer B, 
Harris, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Land of an African Sultan; Travels in 
Morocco,” &c. With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations by Forestier and 
Wallace from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, lés, 

“ As instructive and interesting a book of travel as one could wish for......One 
cannot be too grateful to Mr. Harris for showing us what manner of men the 
Yemeni are.’’—Acadeny. 

“‘ His account of the Yemen and of his adventures therein is full of life and 
actuality.” —Times, 

** A book of travel of great freshness and interest. It breaks ground in oneof 
the few regions of the earth where a little mystery aud romance still lingers.”"— 
Scotsman, 


ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Hecena Favcit, Lady Martin. Dedicated 
by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Fifth Edition, with 
Portrait by Lehmann, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


STRAY SPORT. By J. Moray 


Brown, Author of ‘‘Shikar Sketches,” ‘‘ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “The 
Days when we went Hog-Hunting.” 2 vols. post Svo, with 50 Illustrations, 
21s, 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and 


by the TIDE. By “A Son or THE MarsuEs,” Author of ‘‘ Forest Tithes,” 
“On Surrey Hills,’’ “ Within an Hour of London Town,” “ Annals of a Fish. 
ing Village,” Edited by J. A.OwEN. Crown 8vo, 63, 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GAR- 


DEN. By Zé. Convire, F.R.G.8S, With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and from Photographs, Demy 8vo, 163. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escargot,” 
taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of ‘‘ A Day of my Life at Etox.” 
With 50 Mlustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, anda 
Map. Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Three Other Dramas. Written and Translated by Sir THEODORE Martiy, 
K.C.B. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEIN- 


RIOH HEINE. Done into English Verse by Sir THzoporE Martiy, K.C.B, 
Third Edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. 





| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londou. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.'S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being, the 


irs of GASTON DE Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By StanLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Seer of “‘ The House of the Wolf,” &e. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
This is really a great book. The reader is always thinking that the adven- 
tures must have reached their climax, but they rise one above another, each like 
aw summit in a stretch of mountains ascending and extending as the wonder- 
He » traveller proceeds. It is much more than a clever story of adventure. It isa 
a fine work of literary art. The style is good, and the characters are real men 
i ieomen. De Marsac is a great creation, and the book ought to live.” —Scotsman, 


N&w NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. River 


Hacearp, Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Perhaps the best of all the author’s stories.”—Echo, / : 

«The great distinguishing quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of 
seizing and holding his readers so that they become absorbed and abstracted from 
all earthly things while their eyes devour the page...... Will he (the critic) name 
a romance of adventure that he would compare with ‘Montezuma’s Daughter’? 
A romance must have ‘ grip.’...... This romance possesses the quality of ‘grip’ in 
an eminent degree.’—Mr. WALTER Besant, in the Author, 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON, 


The PARTRIDGE: Natural History. By 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Stuart-WorTLEY.— 
COOKERY. By GrorGE SarintsBury. With 12 Illustrations by A. Thor- 
burn, C. J. Stuart- Wortley, and C. Whymper. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS: 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 
&e, With a Chap‘er by Prof. H. D. MiLieR on the Inscriptions from Yeha 
and Axsum, and an Appendix on the Morphological Character of the Abys- 
sinians by T. G. Garson, M.D., V.P.A.I. With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 

MR. LECKY’S ADDRESS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The EMPIRE: its Value and its Growth. An 


Inaugural Address delivered at the Imperial Institute, November 20th, 1893, 
under the Presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By W. E. H. Lecxry. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. [On Tuesday neat, 
RE-ISSUE OF WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S WORKS. 


VARIETIES in PROSE. By Wun 
ALLINGHAM. 3 vols., 183. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. RAMBLES BY PATRIOIUS WALKER. Vol. III. 
IRISH SKETCHES, &c. 
NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anprew Lane, 


8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s. net. 
?, SANDAY'S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


D 
INSPIRATION: Hight Lectures on the Early 


History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


8vo, 16s. 
THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN 


NATURE, HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY HANDLED. Being the 
Burnett Lectures for 1892 and 1893. By Witi1am L, Davipson, M.A.,, 


LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Hard- 
wick, Herefordshire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, by the 
Rev. T. E, Esptn, M.A., F.R.A.S. (2 vols.) Vol. I.now ready. With Portrait 
and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
IRISH IDEAS. Reprinted Addresses. By 
[Next week. 


WILLIAE O’Brien, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Contents :—The Irish National Idea—The Lost Opportunities of the Irish 
Gentry—Among the Clouds in Ireland—A Gem of Misgovernment in Ireland— 
The Influence of the Irish Language—Are the Irish Evicted Tenants Knaves ?— 
Mr. Morley’s Task in Ireland—Toleration in the Fight for Ireland—An Irish 
Poor Scholar—The Irish Age of Gold—The Future of the Young Men of Ireland. 


MINING: an Elementary Treatise on the 


Getting of Minera':. By ArNnoxtp Lupton, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., &c., Mining 
Engineer, Certificated Colliery Manager, Surveyor, &c. With 596 Diagrams 
and Illustrations, crown 8v 0, 93, net. 


MINING ROYALTIES: their Practical 


Operation and Effect. By CHARLES ASHWORTH JamEs, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Feap, 4to, 5s. 
EW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. 


Dovcatt, Author of * Beggars All” &c. 3 vols crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“*M ss Dongall does know human nature well. She knows it and she seems to 
love it with the love that cometh of clear knowledge. That, and a certain power 
of li rary expression, makes ‘What Necessity Knows’ well worth reading.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 


POEMS HERE at HOME. By James Wuir- 


COMBE Ri.ry, Author of ** Old-Fashioned Roses” &c. Feap. 8vo, 63. net. 
* We con hardly praise Mr. Riley’s dialect verses too highly.’—-St. James’s Gazette, 
“So charming a volume as ‘ Poems Here at Home’ rarely comes to gild an hour, 
and if our remarks help in the slightest to spread abroad such winning wares we 
shal! n+ have penned them in vain.” —NORMAN GALE in the Literary World. 


With 


| STANDARD BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
‘ a ET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 
vols. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 


Master of University College, Oxford, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDIAVAL MON- | Period III. — CONSTITU- 
ARCHY: the Departure of the TIONAL MONARCHY: William 
Romans to Richard III. From and Mary to William IV. From 
A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | 1689 to 1837. Price 7s. 6d. 

Period II.—PERSONAL MON- | Period IV. — The GROWTH 
ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. of DEMOCRACY: Victoria. From 
From 1485 to 1688. 5s. 1837 to 1880. 6s. 





_ 


By the Rt. Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 
and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY and 


THEORY. Crown 8vo. Part I., 5s.; Part II., 10s. 6d, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed Throughout, En- 
larged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. l Part II, INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 


By JAMES SULLY. 
The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psycho- 


logy. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 
Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo, 18s. 
By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Illustrated with more than 1,700 Engravings. Revised by Wyatt Parpworrts. 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d. -—-_-_ 


By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


1865-1890. 2 vols., 8vo, Vol. 1., Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. Vol, II., Third 
Edition, 15s, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND CO. LTD, 


The NEW VOLUME in “The INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES,” entitled “The DISPERSAL of SHELLS : an Inquiry into the Means of 
Dispersal Possessed by Fresh-water and Land Mollusca,” by H. WALLIS KEW, F.Z.S,; 
with Preface by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S.; with Illustrations ; is 
now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 5s. 











FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. To which is added ‘Au Revoir,” a Dramatic 


Vignette. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to, 5s. 
*,* A Limited Edition printed on Large Paper. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the Eighteenth 


Century. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 50 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. From the Danish of Jonas 


LIE. By R. NISBET BAIN. With 12 Illustrations by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Stories of Jonas Lie, the celebrated Danish Novelist, from “Trold,” “ Den Fremsynte,” §c., with 12 Illustrations by 
the Illustrator of “Jump-to-Glory ” Jane. 








THE MATABELEF WAR. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN CHIEF. 


Being the Life of Khama. By Mrs. WynDHAM KNIGHT-BRUCE (wife of the 
Bishop of Mashonaland), With a Preface by Epna LyaLL. Feap. 8vo, 23, 


An INNOCENT IMPOSTOR, and other 


Stories. By MaxweE.. Gray, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
“‘In the Heart of the Storm,” &c. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert H. 


Parry, M.A., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 8vo, 123, 


The DISCIPLES. By Harriet Eleanor 


Hamitron Kriya. Fourteenth Edition, elzevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made 
Paper, 63.; small Svo, 5s, 


LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality 


for Children of any Age. By Lucas Mater. With numerous Illustrations, 
Fourth Thousand, imperial 16mo, 5s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text newly Collated and Revised. 
Koited, with a Memoir and Notes, by GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Cen- 
tenary Edition. In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. net. 

The most Complete Edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


W. T. ARNOLD. Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, with 
Etched Portrait, parchment or cloth, 123,; vellum, 15s, Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH, SELECTIONS from. By 


Wittiam Kyicut, and other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, large crown 8vo, with Etched Portrait, parchment, 
12s.; vellum, 15s, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


The LIGHT of ASIA; or, The Great Re- 


nunciation. Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, By Sir Epwin 
ARNOLD, K C.I.E. 

PRESENTATION EDITION. With 

Illustrations and Portrait, small 4to, 


21s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELZEVIR EDITION. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, 6s. 
HEAP EDITION (Lotos Series), cloth, 
or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 








NINTH THOUSAND. 


The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS 


MORRIS. Including the Thirty-sixth Thousand of “ The Epi ” 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 73. 64. a 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris, 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


TENNYSON : Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 


Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet L 
Cumina Watters, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 7 a ae 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. The 


Induction of Hypnosis, its Phenomena, its Dangers, and Value 
e —_ VINCENT. With 20 Illustrations showing’ Eupertubents, Groee 
VO, 53. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LET- 


TERS. A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. By W. B. Scoonres. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s, 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. = wocccxcr. 


With Frontispiece by Herbert. Railton. Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, parchment or cloth, 12s,; vellum, 153, 


A LIMITED EDITION, printed on Large Paper. 


The LIFE of MR. GLADSTONE. Told by 


Himself in Speeches and Public Letters. Compiled by H. J. LrEcu. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


KEELY and HIS DISCOVERIES: Aerial 


Navigation. By Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moore, Demy Svo, 103s. 6d. 


GRISELDA: a Society Novel in Rhymed 


Verse. Elzevir 8vo, 5s., printed on Hand-made Paper. 


HANNIBAL and KATHARNA: a Drama 


in Five Acts. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Fire-Cooxson. Crown 8vyo, 5s, 





SHAKSPERE’S 


WORKS. 





THE AVON EDITION. 


In One Volume, large type, double columns, with Glossarial Index, super royal 8vo, 7s. 6d.; also in extra bindings. 
In Six Volumes, cloth, 15s. In Twelve Volumes, cloth, 18s. 
In Box, 21s. Bound in morocco, in Box, 31s. 6d. 


THE 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 


In Twelve Vols., elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in parchment or cloth, £3 12s.; or in vellum, £4 10s. 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 








Lonpon : Printed by Wyman and Sons (Limited) at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Jony Oampsett, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of 
the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Dec2mber 9th, 1393, 





